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EW ENGLANDisa ternitory 
in which are located some of 
our most valued clients—among 
them Manning, Bowman & 
Co. of Meriden, Conn. At 

the commencement of its advertising connec- 
tion with us this Company faced a problem 
common to many manufacturers—a related 
line of goods with a number of individual 
brand names. The first step was toward a 
common trade mark name, and “Manning- 
Bowman Quality” was the name selected. 
Through advertising this name on all kinds of 
electric and alcohol cooking utensils “Means 
Best” both to trade and public. We have 
worked in association with this rapidly grow- 
ing and successful house since the inception 
of its advertising, and the facts prove that this 
advertising has been soundly planned and 
effectively conducted. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
New York Boston 





( This is Advertisement Number Sixty-Two of a Series) 
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Who is FEDERAL? 


Federal’s Dry Goods Manager has more successful Dry 
Goods campaigns to his credit than any other one 
individual. 


Federal’s Drug Manager has marketed the most successful 
Drug Store specialties in the world. He is a recognized 
authority on selling campaigns for toilet goods—a most 
complicated field for extremely competitive reasons. 


Federal’s Men’s Wear Manager knows both national and 
retail advertising—several of the most conspicuous New 
York campaigns being his work. as well as much big 
business in national mediums. 


Federal’s Advertising Counsel has a general advertising ex- 
perience that is unique—his experience aggregating 
fifty millions of successful advertising—much of it in 
and Grocery and Hardware lines. 


Federal’s Fashion Editor is proficient in the art of discover- 
ing and disseminating fashion, employing exclusive 
means to obtain exclusive results. 


Federal’s Manager of Rates and Research is an authority 
on publication matters, an expert accountant and a 
trained statistician. 


Federal’s Service Director 1s experienced not only in na- 
tional advertising but also in the retail end, his experi- 
ence including the copy directorate of a syndicate 
supplying 500 leading stores with ideas and copy. 


Federal Resource also includes valuable Automobile, Fur- 
niture, Financial and Office Equipment experience. 


If you produce 


Dry Goods Groceries Hardware 
Toilet Goods Automobiles Furniture 


“Put It Up To Men Who Know Your Market” 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
243 West Thirty-Ninth Street, New York 
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Turning Objections Into Sales 
Arguments 


By W. G. 


OR months I'd been trying 
to get my line into a lead- 
ing candy store in a downtown 
district of Chicago,’ commented 
Wainscott, the district sales man- 
ager of a candy firm that you'd 
recognize almost as quickly as 
your own name, “but simply 
couldn’t get the dealer to see 
things my way. He had nothing 
against me or my line—in fact he 
wanted to handle my _ goods. 
What blocked the sale was an 
unbreakable rule of my firm that 
we would not, in any circum- 
stances, take back old stock, not 
even to be exchanged for new 
goods. 

“Other firms, whose candy the 
dealer handled, were doing it, and 
he thought we should, too. No 
matter what line of talk I’d get 
him on, he’d always cut in with, 
‘Agree to exchange for new 
goods, once each month, any old 
stock I have of your goods, and 
I'll sign up.’ He wouldn’t argue, 
and wouldn’t or couldn't see that 
the many other advantages of 
handling our line more than off- 
set this objection. No, he had his 
mind on the take-back-old-stock 
idea and stuck to it with a Pike’s- 
Peak-or-bust .determination. 

“Td long since exhausted all 
my regular arguments on_ this 
dealer and was relying on land- 
ing him by the tire-out process. 
Then one evening while reading 
on my way home after another 
turn-down by this man, I came 
across the axiom ‘It’s a poor rule 
that won’t work both ways.’ That 
started a train of thought. I 
wondered if I couldn’t twist his 
objection around and make it 
work the other way. In about an 


Clifford 


hour I believed I had found it 


and felt as tickled as Archimedes 


must have been when he emitted 

his joy-shout of ‘Eureka.’ 

THE ENEMY’S 
HIMSELF 


TURNING GUNS ON 

“So next morning I beamed on 
Mr. Dealer across his counter. 
‘Well,’ he opened with, ‘are you 
willing to agree to exchange your 
old goods for new goods each 
month ?’ 

“Ts that all that stops us from 


doing business together?’ I re- 
plied. 
“Then I cut loose with, ‘Mr. 


Blank, why do you keep insisting 
on my doing something that will 
hurt your business more than 
anything else you could do? The 
very thing you keep harping on, 
and which you call an objection 
to my line, is in reality the strong- 
est possible argument in my favor. 

“The reason why we won't 
take back stock is because we 
don’t want to do anything to hurt 
you as a merchant. You know 
that the only way you can make 
a success of the candy business is 
to keep turning your stock over 
and over—to get your money back 
as quickly as oossible. Stock 
lying on shelves pays no divi- 
dends. 

“*When a merchant knows that 
he can turn back stock once each 
month, this has a tendency to 
make him careless in buying. He 
loads himself up with more goods 
than he can sell. He ties his capi- 
tal up. He loses profits. And it 
also tends to make him careless 
in watching how goods are mov- 
ing. He lets sales take care of 


Table of Contents on page 98 
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themselves instead of directing 
sales. Now when you deal with 
my firm and know that you have 
to sell all that you buy from us— 
and sell it before the candy fill- 
ings get hard—what do you do? 
Why you keep a daily watch on 
your stock. When you find that 
goods are not moving off your 
shelves as fast as they should, 
you move them to your counter 
where customers will see them. 
And you exert yourself to push 
these goods, with the result that 
you sell goods that otherwise 
would lie around on your shelves 
and eat up your profits. Our 
policy helps you to increase your 
sales and your profits. 

“‘And here is another impor- 
tant point. When a merchant 
fails to keep watch on how his 
goods are moving, he not only 
fails to turn over his stock as fast 
as he should, but he also kills off 
his trade. He forgets just how 
old his stock is and every once in 
a while sells a box of candy that 
is not up to standard—that has 
grown hard. And, of course, the 
customer finds it out, figures that 
he has been stung, and transfers 
his trade elsewhere. 

“Our policy of refusing to take 
back old stock is all to your ad- 
vantage. It keeps you up to 
scratch as a merchant, helps you 
hold your customers, and brings 
you bigger profits in the end.’ 

“T could see he was weakening, 
but he disliked to admit he had 
been barking up the wrong tree. 
So I helped him to a decision by 
pulling out my order book and 
saying, ‘Now for a starter let me 
send you a dozen boxes of our 
fruit-centers, and so on, until I 
had written down a list of the 
candy I knew he needed. Then 
I handed him my order book and 
pencil with the suggestion, ‘Sign 
here. He signed. 

“That was my first experience 
in using the prospect’s objection 
as an argument, and this method 
has landed lots of business that 
I’d hitherto been unable to ob- 
tain.” 

“In late years hardware stores 
have spruced up their business 
methods a whole lot, and are fast 
becoming merchants instead of 
dealers in every sense of the 


word.” said the sales manager of 
a well-known hardware concern. 
“But, as in other retail lines, there 
are still a lot of laggards who 
cling steadfastly to the old-time, 
haphazard methods of running a 
store. In consequence they never 
know just how they stand, and 
figure that it is a legitimate part 
of the manufacturer’s service to 
carry their accounts until they get 
good and ready to pay. 


TACTFULLY HANDLING A SLOW-PAY 
CUSTOMER 


“Now it is a part of my firm’s 
policy to insist on prompt pay- 
ment of bills. As a result many 
dealers refuse to do business with 
us on the ground that we are not 
sufficiently accommodating. In 
looking over our salesmen’s re- 
ports I’d noticed an increasing 
number of cases where they had 
failed to obtain business, giving 
this prompt-payment policy of 
ours as the real reason. ‘There 
are two ways to overcome a pros- 
pect’s objection: one way is to 
outweigh it by a mass of other 
points in our favor; the other way 
is to beat him on his own ground 
by knocking the props from under 
his objection. Evidently our men 
were not successful with the for- 
mer method, so I concentrated on 
finding a solution by the latter 
method. In a few days I felt 
sure I had it and went on the 
street myself to try it out on sev- 
eral dealers who had downed our 
men with the prompt-pay objec- 
tion. 

“The first man I called on told 
me that he wanted to handle our 
line, but wouldn’t do so unless 
we would agree to carry him at 
times. So I tried my new talk on 
him in this way: 

“Mr. Blank, you know how 
you feel toward customers who 
do not pay their bills promptly. 
The real test of the value of 
a customer is not so much the 
size of the orders as the prompt- 
ness with which he pays his bills. 
You are in the retail hardware 
business, and we are in the hard- 
ware manufacturing business—we 
most certainly are not in the 
banking business. You feel to- 
ward your retail customers as we 
feel toward our dealer customers, 
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A Year Of Upoete 
1914 


In Tennis McLoughlin lost to Williams 
In Baseball The Athletics lost to the Braves 
In Football Yale lost to Harvard 


@ The same upset in Newspaperdom has taken place 
in Boston when the Boston Journal has jumped from 
fourth place to second place in volume of local 
advertising. 
@ During the month of October, 1914, the Journal! 
printed 44 columns more of general advertising than 
during the same month in 1913. 
@ During the first week of November, 1914, the 
Journal printed 17.6 columns more of general ad- 
vertising than the corresponding week a year ago. 
@ During the second week of November, 1914, the 
Journal printed 20 columns more of general adver- 
tising than the corresponding week a vear ago. 
@ During the third week of November the Journal 
printed 36.8 columns more of general advertising 
than the corresponding week a year ago. 
@ The Boston Journal is today printing the second 
largest amount of local display advertising in the 
daily morning field. 

The JOURNAL pays local advertisers, and the 
JOURNAL. will pay you. 


THE BOSTON JOURNAL 


A Good Morning Paper 


Foreign Representatives: 


New York Chicago Boston Detroit 
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that if they want to borrow 
money—for that’s what a refusal 
to pay bills promptly means—that 
they should go to a bank. 
“Now, from our standpoint, 
failure by dealers to meet their 
obligations promptly means one 
of two things: that the dealer 
hasn’t the money, or that he runs 
his business in a slipshod manner. 
The latter condition sooner or 
later always leads to the first. So 
in either event the slow-payer is 
not a desirable customer—there’s 
too much risk attached to him. 
“*Now, in your case, you have 
the money. You are a desirable 
customer. But’—here I paused, 
before knocking his objection sky- 
high—‘the very fact that we insist 
on prompt payment of bills is in 
reality one of the strongest rea- 
sons why you should do business 
with us.’ Another pause to let 
him collect his thoughts. ‘And 
for this reason: In dealing with 
us there is never any danger of 
your being oversold, or of having 
pushed on you goods that are 
stickers. We know that we can’t 
expect to get our money from you 
until you have got it from your 
customers. And so we take great 
care to see that you are sold not 
an ounce of goods more than the 
state of your trade warrants. 
And also that you order only 
goods that you can sell quickly. 


GOOD ADVICE TO ANY RETAILER 


““‘Another point is that we all 
need a little jacking up at times 
to prevent our business running 
us, instead of our running our 
business. You do—we do—every- 
one does. In the retail hardware 
business, with its thousand and 
one details, it is easy to lose track 
of things unless you have a spur 
to keep you up to the minute. 

“Lots of our dealer customers 
tell us that they’ve done a bigger 
and a better business from the 
day they first dealt with us. Our 
prompt-payment policy acted as 
the needed incentive to them to 
keep close watch of details. I 
know it will be the same in your 
case, too. Just try it and see 
how it works out. For a trial 
order, let me send you’—and then 
I proceeded to talk up some of 
our quick sellers. I got the order. 


That was a year ago. The dealer 
is to-day one of our most enthu- 
siastic customers. 

“This method of twisting the 
objection into an argument has 
solved one of our greatest sales 
problems. I passed it on to our 
entire sales force and the boys 
tell me that it nearly always wins 
out.” 

The sales manager of a large 
grocery concern says: “An ob- 
jection that we frequently meet 
with is that our goods are too 
high class for the retailer’s trade. 
And this objection is generally 
given in all sincerity. The dealer 
would like to handle our goods, 
but he is afraid he will be unable 
to sell them on account of their 
high quality and consequent higher 
price. This objection we usually 
knock out in short order. We 
reply to the dealer something like 
this: 

“You are doing a nice trade 
here, Mr. Blank, and you have a 
fine business. But have you ever 
stopped to think that you are de- 
liberately cheating yourself out of 
profits? Take the brand of 
canned salmon you handle, for 
example, which you sell for 18c. 
Now the profits you make are in 
proportion to the amount of each 
sale. It requires no more sales- 
manship to sell our salmon at 25c 
than your present brand at 18c. 
And you make more money on 
our salmon on account of its 
higher selling price. On an indi- 
vidual sale the profit is not worth 
figuring on. But when you mul- 
tiply this extra profit by the num- 
ber of cans of salmon you sell 
each year, the extra profit runs 
into a worth-while sum. And this 
is on one article alone. Apply 
the same idea to all the lines you 
handle and you can, without going 
to any extra trouble or selling 
cost, considerably increase your 
annual net profits.’ 


LEADING A DEALER TO STOCK HIGHER 
GRADE GOODS 


“Dealers are usually willing to 
admit this. But they come back 
with the objection that it is un- 
wise for them to attempt to get a 
better class of trade, and that they 
must continue along their present 
lines. -This we answer by relat- 
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MILADY 






I do not know her name 
Though it would .be the same 
Where roses bloom at twilight 
And the lark takes his flight 
It would be the same anywhere 
Where music sounds in air 
I was never introduced to 

the Lady 
So I could not call her Lass 

or Lady 
So I will call her Milady 
By the sands of the sea 
She wiil always be 
Just Milady to me. 








Written by William Sylvester 
‘ Baxter, age 17, in love, in the 
first story of 


BOOTH TARKINGTON’S 
NEW BOY SERIES 


beginning in the February issue of Metropolitan. Wil- 
liam Sylvester Baxter, the youth of seventeen, is Penrod 
grown-up—Penrod who won the heart of the reading 
public as no other youngster has done since Tom Saw- 
yer and Huck Finn. 


This new series, of which “Seventeen” in the February 
issue is the first story, will duplicate Penrod’s success 
and make thousands of new readers for Metropolitan 
Magazine. 


And the kind of people who read what Booth Tark- 
ington writes—who chuckle over Penrod and William 
Sylvester Baxter, are the kind that any advertiser will 
find it profitable to reach. 


Getting to the heart of the great magazine reading 
public, with the best stories and pictures that money 
can buy, has enabled Metropolitan to make an enviable 
record. 


BEGINS IN THE FEBRUARY 


ETROPOLITAN 


J. MITCHEL THORSEN, ADVERTISING MANAGER UY) 
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ing instances of nationally known, 
as well as locally known, concerns 
which, although they started with 
what may be called cheap goods, 
are now handling the very high- 
est class of goods, and conse- 


quently have the best possible 
class of trade. Deep down in 
every dealer’s heart is a de- 


sire to grow out of his present 
condition and to have a model 
store selling to a high class of 
trade. We play on this desire. 
Then we go on to show that while 
it is possibly unwise to switch to 
high-class goods suddenly, the 
change can most certainly be 
made by degrees. 

“In support of this we relate in- 
stances of stores that split their 
business into two  parts—high- 
class goods, and medium-class 
goods. In nearly every city are 
stores of this class. And there 
are always department stores which 
can be pointed to, for everyone 
knows that in a department store 
the same lines of goods at lower 
prices can be obtained in the 
basement. 

“In this way we can, in most 
cases overcome a dealer’s objec- 
tion to our goods on account of 
their high class. And we do this 
not by browbeating the dealer, 
but by demonstrating to him con- 
clusively that what he calls an 
objection to our goods is actually 
one of the strongest reasons why 
he should handle them.” 

In the specialty field, too, this 
idea is applied equally well. 
“When I first started out for my 
firm,” related a salesman for an 
office duplicating machine, “I 
used to lose many sales on ac- 
count of the slowness of our ma- 
chine. All my prospects seemed 
to be sold on the speed idea and 
I lost out on this account, as 
nowadays it is difficult to argue 
a man out of the speed idea as 
applied to machinery. I knew 
that our machine would produce 
more uniform work than compet- 
itive machines, but even this 
demonstrable fact seemed of no 
avail. 

“Then I got to figuring a bit 
and worked out a new line of ap- 
proach. Instead of trying to sell 
a man on duplicating, I’d_ talk 
from the angle of exact-match 


INK 


form-letters. This, I found, would 
instantly gain attention. An exact 
match in form-letters is much 
talked of but difficult to obtain 
day in and day out, unless— 

“But I’m getting ahead of the 
story. I’d get my prospect to 
admit that his main reason for 
buying a duplicating machine was 
to produce in quantities exact- 
match letters. Then I'd show him 
a number of samples produced on 
our machine. I’d get him to 
admit their excellence. When 
necessary I’d take him to our 
office and let him produce exact- 
match letters himself, or have it 
done by his own stenographer. 
Then I'd get down to closing the 
sale. Always would come up an 
objection to our machine on ac- 
count of its slowness in compari- 
son with competing machines. At 
this point I’d talk to the prospect 
along this line: 


MEETING THE PROSPECT’S OBJECTION 
HALF WAY 


“Mr. Blank, you’ve told me 
that your reason for buying a 
duplicating machine is to produce 
in quantities letters that can’t be 
told from personally typewritten 
letters. And you've admitted that 
the work done by our machine 
comes up to this requirement. 
Now, what more can you want? 
If you want speed, then by all 
means buy one of our competitors’ 
machines. But if you want per- 
fect work, there is only one thing 
to do, and that is to buy our 
machine. 

“‘Everyone is agreed that you 
can’t get both speed and quality 
in anything. If you want quality, 
time is an essential. And if you 
want speed, then quality must be 
sacrificed. Now, we could speed 
up our machine and make it pro- 
duce as many copies per hour as 
competing machines. But we 
don’t, because that would mean 
sacrificing quality. We purposely 
keep the speed of our machine 
down in order to insure perfect 

work. With our machine you 
pete an absolute guarantee of per- 
fect work, simply because it 
works slowly. The fact that it is 
slow is your protection, and is the 
main reason why you_ should 
buy it.’ 
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SCRIBNERS 


For JANUARY, 1915 
CREEL FFF FISD BE KKEKEKEEEKGS S933) 


To know the value of a magazine, you must read it. 


No one is writing fiction to-day whose work is more admired for its 

fine qualities of literary workmanship than John Galsworthy. 
His new serial, “The Freelands,” begins in the January number and 
will run through the year. It is better than ‘“* The Dark Flower.” 


Madame Waddington, who was in Paris when the war began, 

has written the account of her flight to a little country place. Her 
impressions and observations of the journey, and of the country “In 
War Times,” are intimate pictures that make you realize this war. 


A heretofore unpublished essay, by Robert Louis Stevenson, 

“On the Choice of a Profession.’’ The manuscript, found among 
his papers, was probably written when he was spending the winter at 
Saranac, in 1887-88, writing his series of End Papers for Scribner's. 


Richard Harding Davis was an eye-witness of the shelling 

of the cathedral at Rheims. No one incident of the war has met 
with more universal condemnation. Davis’s impressions of the scene 
are vivid and very characteristic of him. 


q “War and the Artist,” illustrated with a number of famous paint- 
ings, will be the art contribution of the month. It is by Rufus 
Fairchild Zogbaum, the famous military artist. 


I “Hell with the lid off, and I am not using the expression lightly, 
either,” is the way K. Alexander Powell, who was in Antwerp 
during the bombardment, described ** The Taking of Antwerp.” His pic- 
tures of the flight of the people when the situation became hopeless, 
and the awful effect of the giant German siege-guns, are most graphic. 


There will be a splendid story by Mary Raymond Shipman 

Andrews, rivalling even her famous Lincoln story, * The Perfect 
Tribute.” The title is ‘Coals of Fire,’ and it tells of the great work 
started in war by pretty Aileen O’Hara —a work of self-sacrifice in 
behalf of the men who were to give their lives for their country. It 
has a charming love element. 


Olive Tilford Dargan, a Kentucky woman, who has high 

place among the serious poets and dramatists of to-day, has a long 
poem, ‘* This War.” 

Four reproductions in full colors of paintings of Kipling’s Children, 

by Jessie Willcox Smith. “They,” ‘Baa Baa, Black Sheep,” 
“Wee Willie Winkie,” and * The Brushwood Boy.” They are so good, 
you will want to frame them. 


Read Scribner’ s and you will advertise in Scribner’ s. 
eas 
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“This line of argument enables 
me to sell with ease prospects 
who at first object to our machine 
because it is slow.” 

A similar objection to the slow- 
ness of a machine at one time 
held off sales for a cash register 
company. In certain lines, one of 
which is the soda- fountain busi- 
ness, it used to be the custom, in 
the old days of the open cash 
drawer, to serve a crowd with 
drinks and then to place the 
money in the cash drawer in a 
lump. Now an essential part of 
the cash register system is that 
each sale be registered individu- 
ally. Prospects would object to 
a cash register on the grounds of 
the slowness of registering indi- 
vidual sales as against lumping 
the sales with an open cash 
drawer. 

To turn this objection into a 
reason for buying, the cash regis- 
ter company’s salesmen _ reply 
something like this: “The very 
fact that with our system it is 
necessary to register each sale in- 
dividually, instead of lumping a 
number of sales, is one of the 
several reasons why you should 
buy our system.” Then follows a 
tactfully worded talk, with the 
sting taken out, to the effect that 
when sales are lumped, the clerk 
has a chance to pocket some of 
the money without anyone being 
the wiser. But this possibility is 
avoided with a cash register sys- 
tem which requires that sales be 
registered individually. The sales- 
man continues: “And another 
reason for registering each sale 
individually is so that you can 
keep close tab on your business. 
At the end of the day you can 
tell from the printed record in- 
side the cash register at what 
hours of the day you made your 
highest and your lowest individual 
sales. For example, if you find 
that from nine to eleven A. M. you 
make large individual sales, and 
from three to six Pp. M. small in- 
dividual sales, you can devise 
sales methods to make large indi- 
vidual sales from three to six as 
well as from nine to eleven. This 
is one of the strong features of 
our system, and it depends abso- 
lutely on registering sales indi- 
vidually.” 


INK 


In this way the cash register 
salesmen quickly turn the pros- 
pect’s guns against him and actu- 
ally seil him on his own objection. 


AN EXAMPLE TAKEN FROM THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE FIELD 

In recent years strong competi- 
tion has developed between elec- 
tric light companies and gas com- 
panies. Many clever arguments 
are used on both sides. A typical 
example of how an electric light 
company turns an objection into 
a reason for buying follows: 

An electric light salesman was 
trying to induce the owner of a 
large meat market to install a 
modern electric lighting equipment 
in place of his gas equipment. 
The store owner admitted the ad- 
vantages of electric light, but with 
one exception. And on that ex- 
ception he made an_ emphatic 
refusal to buy. His reason was 
that his present gas-lighting sys- 
tem heated his store in the winter, 
while with electric light he would 
have to go to extra expense to 
install a heating equipment. 

The electric light salesman re- 
plied by agreeing with the butcher 
that electric light would heat the 
store but slightly. Then he went 
on to explain that a cool atmos- 
phere—possible only with electric 
light—was of prime importance in 
a butcher store, because cool air 
means that (1) Meat will keep 
fresh longer and will not lose its 


flavor; (2) Less ice will be re- 
quired; (3) The risk of frozen 
meat becoming discolored or 


thawed is eliminated; (4) The fat 
on the meat will not be melted. 
And he clinched his appeal by 
pointing out that electric light will 
throw just the right color on meat. 

By thus using the butcher’s ob- 
jection as an  advantage,- the 
butcher had no come-back. And 
he signed up for a complete elec- 
tric lighting equipment. 


Substitute for Bichloride Adver- 


tised 

J._S. Tyree, chemist, Washington, 
D. C., is using newspapers in Chicago 
to introduce Tyree’s Antiseptic Pow- 
der. The headline “Throw Away Bi- 
chloride Tablets” is used to take advan- 
tage of the public sentiment that has 
been aroused against bichloride tablets 
due to the large number of people 
that haye been poisoned from their use. 
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ANNOUNCING 
Ricuarp L. WuHitton 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


NICHOLS-FINN 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 


Effective December First 


T is an inherent Nichols- Finn policy to 
build an organization entirely of Men who are 
doers in the world of Advertising and Sales—men of 
National reputation and proved accomplishments. 


Richard L. Whitton. 
He comes to fill a dig place with this Agency. 


His coming will have a dg meaning to every 
present and future Nichols- Finn client. 


222 S. State St., Cuicaco 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 








Such a man is 
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A City’s Debt to Its Advertis- 
ing Manufacturers 


C. A. Pfeffer, secretary and assist 
ant general manager of the Chalmers 
Motor Car Company, in an address be- 
fore the Adcraft Club of Detroit, stated 
that, in his opinion, advertising, more 
than any other one factor, was responsi 
ble for that city’s recent prosperity and 
growth. He spoke in part as follows: 

“Froni 1900 to 1914 the population 
of Detroit jumped from 374,000 to 
614,000, a total increase of 240,000 or 
64 per cent. During the same period 
the increase in the population of the 
United States at large was only about 
22 per cent, 42 per cent less than for 
Detroit. From 1900 to 1914 the total 
assessed valuation of real and personal 
prsoeety in Detroit increased from 
$224,371,550 to $525,856,500, an in 
crease of $281,484,950 or 111 per cent. 
During the same period the increase in 
assessed valuation of city property 
throughout the United States was 
about 58 per cent, 53 per cent less than 
Detroit. 

“Evidently there was some agency at 
work here which did not apply with 
equal force to other cities. I am con- 
vinced that it was advertising, not all 
necessarily publication advertising, 
though of late that has been the big 
gest factor, but advertising of some 
sort. 

“Men used to come to Detroit be 
cause it was a city of beautiful loca- 
tion, the greatest stove center in the 





world, the greatest drug manufacturing 
center, and the leader in a_ score of 
other lines of industry. Now it is 


known as the greatest automobile center 
also, and labor and capital flock here 
for that reason, too. 

“Two of the first automobile factories 
in the country located in Detroit largely 
by chance. They prospered and they 
advertised. People came to look on 
Detroit as the leader in automobiles, 
and other manufacturers moved to De 
troit to enjoy this prestige. Detroit 
buys her raw material from other cities, 
but through advertising the finished 
product it is she who gets the glory. 
The other cities where we _ purchase 
our materials are unknown, because 
their goods do not bear the trade 
mark of a finished product; because 
their goods are not advertised. Detroit’s 
manufacturers support great steel mills 
in Pennsylvania; leather factories in 
New Jersey: woodworking establish- 
ments in both the East and the West; 
aluminum factories in Ohio; glass fac 
tories in eastern Pennsylvania. But 
the prestige, the honor, the growth 
and prosperity which result from build- 
ing the finished product all come to 
Detroit—because Detroit advertises.”’ 


“Safety Heels” Advertise in 
Newspapers 


The Slipnot Safety Heel Company, of 
Canton, Mass., is running a series of 
attractive ads in newspapers. Both the 
illustration and the type are made up 
into a black and white design which 
stands out conspicuously on the page 


Elmer E. Ferris 


Bonuses 

At the Cleveland Advertising Club 
on November 19 Elmer E. Ferris, of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute, of 
New York, gave the following reasons 
why bonuses and prizes should be an 
active principle of every commercial 
organization: 

First, they 
pealing to the 
second, they 
part of men to the 
the men a cause for 
third, they relieve the 
gering up the force. 

It is better to give something that 
inspires sentiment or personal pride and 
represents a permanent symbol of 
achievement. A bonus of this kind, 
said Mr. Ferris, is infinite‘y better than 
cash, 

In selecting the basis for the prize, it 
is always well to fix a quota that the 
average man can make. It is a fine 
thing to cultivate the success habit— 
the failure habit is worse than poison. 

Tim Thrift, advertising manager of 
the American Multigraph Company, 
spoke on the same subject. 

In deciding how long a test should 
be conducted, he said, it is safe to act 
on the principle of making every heat 
a race. He has found that there are 
three elements in the bonus plan that 
make it worth while: 

First, the group appeal 1 that is present 
when the test is made between groups 
rather than individuais, because the 
conscience of the group is higher and 
stronger than the conscience of the in- 
dividual; second, the game spirit is 
still present in the man as it is ever 
present in the boy; third, pride in per- 
sonal achievement without which noth- 
ing can be accomplished. 

A merchandise prize to go into a 
man’s home for a permanent fixture, 
Mr. Thrift believes. is better than any- 
thing else. A certificate of achievement, 
signed by the officials of the company, 
which can be hung in a man’s home 
is the best kind of a prize. 


Speaks on 
and Prizes 


activity by ap 
“game’’ instinct in men; 
promote loyalty on the 
organization—give 
doing their best; 
tedium of gin 


promote 





Santa Claus Dons a Union Suit 

The Cooper Underwear Company has 
adapted to the Christmas season its 
familiar trade-mark figure of+:a man 
strapping a traveling bag. The man is 
shown with the familiar head dress of 
Santa Claus and the well-known outer 
garments are ready at hand to slip on 
over the Kenosha union suit. The 
copy suggests giving these suits as holi- 


day presents. Window cards bearing 
the illustration are being sent dealers, 
and newspaper electros upon request. 


Erie Club to Join A, A. C. 
of W. 

The Advertising Club of Erie, Pa., 
has decided to affiliate with the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
Charles W. Chabot, advertising man- 
ager of the Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany has been elected president of the 


Erie Club. 
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The Appeal 
to Thrift as an Advertis- 
ing Argument 


How. the Argument of True 
Economy Helps Raise the Stand- 
ard of Living—Two Kinds of 
Thrift Appeals and Both Useful 
—Kodak’s Farm Copy an Exam- 
ple of “Trading Up” 


By Roy W. Johnson 


ROBABLY the advertising ar- 

gument which possesses the 
greatest all-round utility is the 
argument which is based upon 
economy—the appeal to the sense 
of thrift. If it isn’t actually the 
oldest advertising argument, it is 
without much doubt the argument 
which has been oftenest used, and 
we may safely assume that it has 
been of greater benefit to the 
world in general than any other 
appeal. One of the most striking 
developments of the last quarter 
of a century has been the gradual 
rise in the standard of living on 
the farms and in the rural com- 
munities, and no_ inconsiderable 
part of it may be attributed to the 
appeals which advertisers have 
made to the farmer’s sense of 
thrift in its broad, constructive 
meaning. They have not only 
aroused in him a desire for the 
higher standard of living, but 
have gone farther in showing him 


Don’t Feed Your Last 
Year’s Crops Into Idle 
Horses This 
Winter Ss 
Sell > 

anil Zortont INS 

an Avery Gas Tractor. Don't 
keep idie horses any longer 
standing around cating their heads off. 


= 
Agricultural std: istics show that fon ~ SS 


horses average only 106 full days’ work a year. The other 265 days you 


sai Lg feed them just the same--all for nothing. 
you afford th onse this waste-— when 
‘Tractor costs you n: 


or your boy can plow > 18 ac 
two, Also big saving in other wo 













gas for the Fat Farm 
Tracts 4 costs less tha wn horse feed? And that's only when working. 
otning for ot Bo" the Avery Tractor and “Self 

15¢ aday alone. Will cut the cost of your plowing in 


VE RY Gas Tractor 
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that better tools and equipment, 
pleasanter surroundings for his 
family and his stock, would actu- 
ally pay him a profit on his in- 
vestment. 

Now there is hardly an adver- 
tiser, whether he wants to reach 
the farm trade or not, who can- 
not make good use of the appeal 
to thrift—the argument that his 
goods are worth buying because 
they wiil save time, or save work, 
or save money. Even the manu- 
facturer of goods which appeal to 
the pleasure of the senses, such as 
musical instruments, fine glass- 
ware and china, jewelry and orna- 
ments, and the like, must at times 
show that the possession of such 
objects tends to increase the ca- 
pacity for productive work, or 
raises one’s standing in his com- 
munity. Every advertiser, then, 
is interested in some angle of the 
thrift argument, and can examine 
with profit some of the multitu- 
dinous guises in which it is pre- 
sented. 

The best place to study it is in 
advertising copy which is ad- 
dressed to the farmer. Of course 
that is by no means the only place 
where appeals to thrift are to be 
found, but such appeals are, 
broadly speaking, used more fre- 
quently and with more ingenuity 
in farm copy than anywhere else. 
And it is safe to say that the ar- 
guments which will sell a silo or 
a portable grain elevator to a con- 
servative farmer who 
has “always done it 
the old way,” will 
prove potent with 
other and more radi- 
cal classes of hu- 
manity. 

Appeals to thrift 
run all the way from 
the most simple to 
the most complex, 
and may be positive 
or negative in form, 
but in the end each 


When idle a 
jft’ Plow, you 





Built for threshing and general farm w 
welahtonly about 11, Ld 





S threshers a 
Simplest t tractor bui 


YOU can farm with 


Write today. Address 
avery. COMPANY. Ss. 5 lowe, tm 


ram Tract: 7a ant ~ Yellow Feltow™ Threshers 





A HEADLINE THAT APPEALS TO THE EXPERIENCE OF THE 


READER OF THE AD 


rrr TATION Te TY oe 


on ordinary size farms anywhere. Light 
pounds—won't Pk ithe reround.” Pate Le! four to six plows; 
» seeders, binders; di 4 other belt machines. 


y fi ree ¢ Houle eoneiier Ber gaeer tartan os soriousiy. Here's the book that tells 
ai 


ind out wi in Avery Tractor ot and “Sel 
Lift’ Plow will do for you. “Ask for Avery Tractor and “ “Selt Lift” Plow Book. Tell us 
what work you have to do, how many acres you farm and how many horses you use, 


TM, Also mannfactw: wrere af Avery Gas Form 





is translatable into 
terms of profit for 
the possessor of the 
goods. The strength 
of the appeal depends 
primarily upon the 
ease with which the 
(Continued on p. 17) 
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OURTH City in the land in Manufacturing. 
Increases product in nine years from 
‘gee $128,000,000.00 to $410,000,000.00. Its ex- 

=== ports have jumped from $23,000,000.00 to 
$66,000,000.00 in nine years. It is the City where 
$47,000,000.00 was spent in building construction in 
the past eighteen months and where the railroads 
have spent $17,500,000.00 in the last five years, and 
where bank deposits have more than doubled in the 
last six years. 

Detroit has several of the greatest industrial institu- 
tions in the world. Its 33 Automobile plants in 1914 
manufactured 68 per cent. of all the motor cars made in 


i country, and today Greater Detroit has a population 










of 654,000, more than double that of 10 years ago. 
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| WALKER & Co. 250 Fort Street, E, 
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In the face of world-wide depression and uncer- 
tainty Detroit continues its onward march of com- 
mercial upbuilding. It is because of its spirit of love 
and contentment and the fact that capital has made it 
possible for more people to own their own homes in 
Detroit than any other large city—over 39 per cent. 
—that the city will be fourth in everything in 1920. 

Added to the above facts, Mr. Advertiser, if you are 
desirous of increasing the sale of your product, we 
would suggest a reasonable appropriation for Detroit 


in 1915 in 
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Booklet Building on 


Bermingham & Seaman 
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the Right Basis 


No building is stronger than its 
foundation—no book or catalogue is 
stronger than its foundation—the paper 
it is printed on. 


has been especially designed to fulfill 
a long felt want—a paper of superior 
finish, folding qualities and strength. A 
difficult combination and worthy of 
much effort to produce. 

Radium Folding Enamel does not 
crack or break when saddle stitched 
and will average 25 points test on 
Mullen Tester—basis 25 x 38— 80 Ib. 

This stock is pure white with a 
superfine finish—productive of bring- 
ing out the last detail in the finest 
screen half tones—and the price is 
reasonable. 

Durability, finish and economy—the 
foundation for a book of selling 
efficiency. 

We want to send you facts, samples 
and dummies of Radium Folding 
Enamel. Write today. 


Tribune Building, Chicago 


New York Milwaukee St. Louis Cincinnati Detroit 


aR ae 
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translation is made in the mind of 
the reader, and the obviousness 
of the application to the reader’s 
own circumstances. 

TWO KINDS OF THRIFT APPEAL 


It might appear, therefore, that 
the simplest and most direct form 
of the argument is best; for ex- 
ample, that the direct appeal in 
the following headline, “$30 Heats 
100-Year-Old 9-Room Farmhouse 
with an Underfeed,” is 
stronger than the more 
indirect and less obvi- 


ous, “Don’ t feed your 
last year’s crops into 
idle horses this win- 


ter.” Such a conclusion 
does not necessarily 
follow, however, for 
what the first headline 
gains by reason of its 
definite facts and fig- 
ures the latter makes 
up by a closer contact 
with the experience of 
the average reader. If 
I were going to try the 
impossible feat of 
rating the strength of 
those headlines, | 
should put them pretty 


Leaks Out 


repairs. 


as wpick an pai 


_ 


nearly on a par, and 
the rating would be ‘ 
high. Both are ex- same as white lea 


tremely good examples 
of the appeal to thrift, 
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When Paint Scales Ott 


Every little cracked and scaled 
place in the paint on a farme:’s 
building is an expense spot. It 
lets in rain that soaks and rots the 
wood It means expensive 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


mixed with Dutch Boy linseed oil makes 





s you money. ‘There are low- 
kb! ait that cost 


ce and Linseed doesn't 
it 








8 for 
ond mecah wor “4 A k your dealer. 
A Text Book on 
Bouse Painting 
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difference be- 
the argu- 


chief 
forms of 


Now the 
tween those 
ment lies in this: the first and 
more direct form sets distinct 
limits to the idea, and the second 
form establishes no limits what- 
ever. When the Williamson Heat- 
er Company tells what $30 has 
done, it is definitely established 
within its boundaries, and imagi- 
nation can do nothing more with 
it. When we read of the twelve 
things Fels- Naptha 
Soap will save, what is 
there to be added? 
The_ reader's mind 
takes in the list, writes 
‘Finis’ after it; .and 
passes on to something 
else. An established 
fact has been. stated, 
and because it is pre- 
sented as established 
there is no opportunity 
to speculate about it. 
It is fixed for all time 
within precise limits. 
The idea never 
changes or expands, 
because it is inelastic. 
All facts are inelastic. 

But when, on the 
contrary, we come to 
the Avery Company's 
exhortation to stop 
feeding idle horses 
and buy a traction en- 
gine which doesn’t eat 


less—at first 


loesn . hare 
ing te 





implements 


FREE 


and each gains its Aub for Farmers" Pot when it isn’t working, 
lelps No. 2114 ~ . . 

strength from an en- My the idea is not held 

tirely different source. within any limits, Our 


Before proceeding to 
a discussion of those 
sources, let me give 





own imagination has a 
chance to help the ad- 
vertiser out—to supply 








two more examples of a thousand and one 
the same divergent arguments from our 
types of appeal. The  Ficurative sur nor personal environment 
direct form is well FAR-FETCHED concerning which the 


illustrated in this: 


Pn fete-Hagiie Ping 
othes alf-a Day 
Hands Strength 
Back Rubbing 
Coal Boiling 
Worry Health 
Hard Work Money” 


while the less obvious appeal is 
found in “The boy becomes a 
man with the Emerson Standard 
Mower.” Here again, we have 
two quite different kinds of ap- 
peal which seem of almost equal 
strength. 


advertiser has no 
knowledge whatever. The adver- 
tiser doesn’t give us any specific 
figures, and doesn’t state his case 
in the form of an established fact, 
but we can readily enough supply 
our own figures and facts. And 
we can go farther and apply those 
figures and facts to a lot of other 
things which we would like to do. 
No limit has been set to our spec- 
ulation. If the suggestion is 
strong enough to start us, we will 
go on with: better arguments than 
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the advertiser could ever supply. 

The same applies to the argu- 
ment of the Emerson-Branting- 
ham Company, to the effect that 
a boy can do a man’s work with 
an Emerson Mower. The form 
in which it is put takes it out of 
the class of established facts, and 
removes the limits which the 
statement of a fact imposes. 
“This boy easily plows 10 acres a 
day,” is definite and settled, leav- 
ing nothing for imagination to 
supply, while ‘ ‘The boy becomes a 
man” is an invitation to apply the 
idea to your own boy, and won- 
der what the hired 
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slowly, of course, and cannot be 
traced to any one cause or group 
of causes. The advertising ap- 
peals to thrift do not do it all, 
but there is no doubt that they 
help. With fifty advertisers ur- 
ging the better standards of liv- 
ing which can be obtained by the 
use of improved equipment, the 
farmer—or anybody else, for that 
matter—can hardly fail to find 
his horizon broadening. Then 
comes the definite appeal, with its 
facts and figures. “It isn’t so ex- 
pensive, after all,” says the read- 
er. “I guess I can afford it.” 
Thus one of the 





man could be doing 
while the -boy was 
cutting the hay in 
his place. 


BOTH FORMS NECES- 


SARY 


In brief, the one 
form of argument 
does all the work 
itself, by main 





Follow your 
business closely 


important advan- 
tages of the appeal 
to thrift (as dis- 
tinguished from 
mere claims of 


a cheapness or superi- 
z \ ority) lies in the 
My 


fact that the adver- 
aw tiser who uses it 
gets the advantage 
of the frame of 


strength as it were, 
while the other 
form is helped out 
by the reader’s 
imagination. The ef- 
fect of one is to 
stop speculation, 
while the other 
starts and stimulates 
it. As I said be- 
fore, both are use- 
ful, and it would be 
pretty difficult to de- 
termine that either 
was in the long run 
better than the 
other, Probably the 
best results are ob- 
tained by a judicious 
use of both. 

The second class 





by keeping not merely a 
record of weights, but also a 
Kodak picture record of your 
stock at various ages, and the 
development under different 
food conditions,—file in an 
album for reference. Such a 
record will enable you to fol- 
low your business more close- 
ly, because it is a record you 
can keep, and the pictures 
will tell the facts. 

KODAKS., $6.00 and up. 

BROWNIES, $1.00 to $12.00. 


Ask for free catalogue at your dealers, 
re jail it. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
387 State Street, Rochester N Y 








THIS COPY SELLS THE KODAK 


NOT AS A PLAYTHING 
BUT AS A TOOL 


mind which has 
slowly been formed 
by hundreds of 
other appeals to the 
same general effect. 
The point is well 
illustrated in the 
farm-paper copy of 
the Eastman ‘Kodak 
Company, an ex- 
ample of which is 
reproduced. An- 
other specimen of 
the copy is based 
upon the utilitarian 
features of the 
Kodak as a farm 
implement. “Keep 
an accurate record 
of your farming op- 
erations and _illus- 





of appeals, however—those which 
start the imagination—have a con- 
siderably wider influence than the 
others in the direction of what has 
come to be known as “trading up.” 
They start the reader to thinking 
in larger circles, so to speak. Sub- 
consciously he begins to see him- 
self living in a better house, 
working with better tools, giving 
more comforts to his family, edu- 
cating his children better, and so 
on. Those effects are produced 





trate that record with Kodak 
pictures. An album of Kodak 
pictures, with explanatory 
notes on methods of. tillage, 
drainage, fencing, building, breed- 
ing and the like will make a valu- 
able reference work that will help 
you plan for the year to come. 
Experience is the best teacher— 
but you need records of such ex- 
perience.” 

But as L. B. Jones, of the com- 
pany, explains it to PriNTERS’ 


















Ink: “We haven't carried this 
idea through all of our farm ad- 
vertising, because we figure that 
the farmers are human, and like 
other people would be interested 
in pictures of their children and 
of their various recreations.” So 
other pieces of copy feature the 
Kodak as a means of enjoyment. 
That it is possible to make such 
copy profitable, and to obtain a 
wide distribution among  small- 
town and rural dealers, is due in 
no small degree to the ‘ ‘trading- 
up” tendency. The farmer and 
his family now have the time and 
the inclination to indulge in ama- 
teur photography—thanks to the 
broadening appeals which have 
induced him to think of himself 
in an environment which includes 
the luxury of a camera. 

And finally the Kodak cam- 
paign is brought to a_ specific 
point with copy which features a 
particular camera and the price. 
The farmer is told that for six 
dollars he can get a Kodak which 
will do what he has been led to 
desire. 

Perhaps nobody outside of the 
strictly farm-implement class has 
“traded up” to the farmer so per- 
sistently as the manufacturers of 
paint. And nowhere else are the 
general effects of “trading up” so 
plainly visible. Well-painted 
buildings and fences are a sign of 
thrift, but it is not the easiest 
thing in the world to demonstrate 
that it is real economy to spend 
money for paint. Yet persistent 
efforts have succeeded in per- 
suading an increasing number of 
farmers each year that paint is a 
protection as well as an ornamen- 
tation, and that an atmosphere of 
prosperity is an asset. And the 
moment the atmosphere of pros- 
perity is created, other needs fol- 
low as a matter of course. No- 
body that I know of has ever 
stopped to investigate the effects 
of a coat of paint on the wants of 
a household, but it is not incon- 
siderable. ‘New curtains, new 
carpets, refinished furniture, are 
likely to come into the house to 
make the contrast with the exte- 
rior less striking. Then the barn 
looks shabby in comparison, and 
more paint would help. The bug- 
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gy we drive to town in might be 
improved to advantage, and Dob- 
bin should be clipped. Even last 
winter’s suit of clothes begins to 
look seedy. There’s no limit to 
the “trading-up” habit when it 
once gets started. 

Advertisers in almost any field 
might study with profit the meth- 












Better Crem At Your Bank 


pee barn indicafes a thrifty owner—one who 
the economy of protecting valuable property and in- 
orenng its life and ysefulness. Your banker knows that paivt 
“J means prosperity. It shows him unm you are protecting what 
you pay have. Wapretect ted lumber rots, cracks, splits and 

5 to ruin, Protect your buildings with 


LINCOLN 
Barn and Roof Paint 


Ineist on having the “Lincoln” Paints. They are made to last; 
they have great covering power. One gallon of “Lincoln” paint 
will protect more \oarface and look better for a longer time. 


Free Paint Booklets 


A postal card will bring you the name of the nearest dealer, 
also color samples and bookiets telling about éncots 

Climatic Paints and Lincoln mney ad Varoi 

€ very surface, new or old, in 

for these Booklets today. 


Lincoln Paint & Color Co. 
Dept. 86 Lincole, Neb 
neta cad Badan Tx, 







A HEADLINE THAT TOUCHES A _ POCKET- 
BOOK NERVE 


ods of those who have success- 
fully advertised to the farmer 
with thrift as the basis of their 
copy. But the thrift appeal does 
not mean simply hammering away 
upon the idea of cheapness, nor 
forever claiming that these goods 
are better than competitors’ goods. 
When you tell the farmer that 
your machine “unites the good 
points of other makes at half the 
cost,” he discounts the claim 
about 50 per cent, but ask him to 
“divide the cost by the years they 
last,” and he is willing to con- 
sider your proposition seriously. 
He is conservative, true, but he is 
perhaps more familiar with the 
idea of investment than the aver- 
age big city man. Arguments 
which have sold goods to farmers, 
on the basis of thrift, are pretty 
apt to be ‘sound. 
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Letters —TThat Win the 


Jobbers’ Salesmen 


Restrained Tone and Helpful Ad- 
vice Prove Effective in Battering 
Down Salesmen’s Indifference— 
Ginger-up Talk and Enthusiastic 
Clap-trap Ridiculed by Men on 
the Road 


Cameron McPherson 


By C 


OME day somebody is going 

to create an advertising stir 
by putting a correspondent in 
the advertising department, whose 
duty is to build up a close per- 
sonal relationship with jobbers’ 
salesmen and thus get them to 
take a greater interest in both 
the company and its advertising. 
But he will have to be a good 
correspondent, and he will have 
to have a strong personality with 
a handle to his name. If he 
isn’t the right type of man the 
plan won’t work, because there is 
too much mediocre gingering up 
of jobbeis’ salesmen going on 
now. 

This was first brought home to 
me last spring, when I was en 
route to the A. A. C. of W. con- 
vention at Toronto. I was sitting 
in the smoker, chatting with a 
salesman who “made” Michigan 
for a big Chicago wholesale 
hardware house. I asked him if 
he received many letters from 
manufacturers asking him to push 
their lines. He did, but seldom 
took the trouble to read them. 
I asked why. 

“Well,” he said, “you wouldn't 
ask why if you saw some of 
these letters, Ninety-nine out of 
a hundred are so blamed stereo- 
typed and filled with such an aw- 
ful line of gush and piffle that 
it would nauseate you, It seems 
from most of them that the third 
assistant to the assistant sales 
manager uses us to practice on. 
It wouldn’t be so bad if he would 
only give us credit for knowing 
a little about his line, but he has 
evidently got us mixed up with 
hardware clerks and goes after 
us on that basis. But the cruelest 
of all are those letters which con- 
tain about five pages devoted to 
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the subject of ‘OUR stupendous 
advertising campaign, in which 
the frenzied word-hurler points 
out that all you will have to do 
now is to say the magic name 
and, presto, the orders fall into 
your lap.” 

Perhaps this salesman was only 
talking to pass the time away— 
salesmen have been known to do 
that, but just the same what he 
said may furnish a thought for 
the advertiser who is anxious to 
get the jobbers’ salesmen pulling 
with him, Plainly, you cannot 
handle the jobbers’ representa- 
tives as you would the boys on 
your own sales force. The lack 
of personal contact, the gap of 
indifference, makes a difference. 
The jobber’s salesman is not on 
your payroll; your line is only 
one of many which he carries, 
and he worries little about what 
you say—unless you can get under 
his skin. If you can once do 
that it is surprising the influence 
which a manufacturer can exert 
on these men who carry his line 
to the trade. 

About one of the best examples 
I know of along this line is fur- 
nished by one of the big paper 
manufacturers in New England. 
The sales manager of this concern 
recently showed me a number of 
letters of appreciation received 
from jobbers’ salesmen selling 
his paper, and it opened my cyes 
to the possibilities of getting co- 
operation in this quarter. 


WRITER IMPORTANT FACTOR 


There is no class of men that 
will respond to kindly interest 
more quickly than these _sales- 
men. The very nature of their 
work makes them susceptible to 
human appeal. As a class they 
are left pretty much to shift for 
themselves. Seldom is any atten- 
tion shown them unless it is an 
invitation to a “ginger-up” meet- 
ing, or a “call on the carpet” to 
explain why their sales dropped 
off $50 last month. In_ the 
city the jobbers’ salesmen come 
in in the morning, tell stories 
for a half hour or so, “until 
my prospects get their mail 
read,” as they bromidically ex- 
plain, go on the street until late in 
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Responsiveness 


12,383 women wrote to THE Lapirs’ HoME Jour- 
NAL last year, asking questions about housework and 
cooking. 

33,189 women wrote about needlework. 

One page of suggestions for Christmas gifts that a 
woman could make brought 12,000 letters of inquiry. 

One column, telling ‘‘Whiat a Girl Should Take to 
College,’ brought within a month more than 2000 
letters. 





What better demonstration could there be of the 
responsive attitude in which women read THE LapreEs’ 
HomE JouRNAL? 

What better indication that the millions of women 
who read THE JOURNAL look to it for guidance in the 
selection of every article which enters into their cook- 
ing, their sewing, every phase of their housekeeping? 

This responsiveness and this reliance upon THE 
JOURNAL apply to the advertising columns as well 
as to the editorial. 

The editorial policy of the publication is based upon 
the needs of its readers as disclosed by this vast cor- 
respondence. 

The policy of advertisers may well be based upon 
the same solid foundation. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


Housework, cooking, needlework, etc., are among the 
24 varied suljects concerning which THE L.A DIES” 
HOME JOURNAL regularly serves its readers by 


correspon dence. 
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Book-Length Circulation” 


Seerere you could place your advertisement 
in the pages of a popular $1.50 novel. 





A strong work of fiction by a well-known author is not 
only read by the original purchaser, but is passed from hand 
to hand, read and reread, talked about and kept. 


Just think of having your advertisement between its covers. 
You would jump at the chance, for readers of $1.50 novels 


are prosperous people. 
This is exactly what MUNSEY'S offers you to-day. 


For 1915 MUNSEY’S announces, complete in each issue, 
a $1.50 book-length novel by such authors as 


Gilbert K. Chesterton Arnold Bennett 


Baroness Orezy A. E. W. Mason 
E. Phillips Oppenheim Joseph Conrad 
Burton E. Stevenson Louis Joseph Vance 


Beatrice Harraden 


MUNSEY’S offers every advantage of the most successful of modern 
magazines plus the value you would receive if you could insert 


your advertisement in twelve of the season $ best-selling books. 


Are you using the magazine that is making hit after hit, 
month after month—that is giving its advertisers a book- 
length circulation and more readers per copy than any other 
publication in the field ? 


The Frank A. Munsey Company 


ae fone yarn 208 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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the afternoon when (as it seems to 
the house) they come back to 
bother the stenographer, and oc- 
casionally make out an order. To 
the office men they are a nuisance, 
and to the management a pro- 
ducing machine which isn’t pro- 
ducing one-third as much as it 
should. It goes without saying 
that the men making the train 
routes are even more neglected. 
Unlike specialty salesmen, there 
is seldom a sympathetic sales 
manager back in the home office 
to write them cheering letters. 
They travel their territory in a 
sort of monotonous circle with 
few jarring bumps, excepting 
when the expected stream of or- 
ders slackens, But, no matter how 
neglected they may be, they are 
human; they will respond quickly 
to the right touch, and they ap- 
preciate a helping hand, espe- 
cially if it is proffered by a man 
whose experience in their line 
inspires confidence, and who has 
the knack of writing letters that 
show an intimate knowledge of 
their trials and tribulations. 

“Most manufacturers fail,” 
said this sales manager, “because 
they are unable to form a clear 
mental picture of the type of 
salesmen the jobbers employ, and 
they fail to put the note of re- 
straint in their letters which is 
needed to impress salesmen work- 
ing for another. You have to 
make the men feel that you are 
somebody and that you are doing 
them a kindness in writing. It 
is not well to adopt a tone of 
familiarity, nor write in a ‘hail- 
fellow-well-met’ style. That is 
all right when writing your own 
salesmen; but the jobber’s sales- 
man has to be handled differ- 
ently.” 


GETTING SALESMAN’S CONFIDENCE 


Illustrating what he meant by 
this, the sales manager showed 
me a copy of the first letter which 
he wrote when he began his cam- 
paign for good will. The letter 
was individually typewritten on 
a high-grade bond paper to give 
it dignity. It was headed, below 
the salutation, “Please read this 
letter through; it’s long, but I 
can’t help it.” The letter referred 
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to some advertising matter being 
sent under separate cover, and 
asked the reader to get copies of 
various publications in which the 
company’s advertising was ap- 
pearing and study the copy for 
new sales points. But there was 
no long-winded review of the 
wonderful effects which the cam- 
paign was going to have on sales; 
nor was the salesman asked to 
push the line to the limit because 
of the advertising. Instead: 

“It is good and will help us 
both. I have no ulterior motive 
in asking you to do this, the 
purpose being obvious and above 
board: better sales for you and 
better sales for us.” Then it ex- 
plained why the advertising would 
help. “If you could have a re- 
spected person go in to each one 
of your customers before you call 
on them and speak a good word 
for the goods you are about to 
offer, the result would be a fa- 
vorable impression in advance. 
This helps fou. We are doing 
this in a little different way by 
having this message delivered 
through the medium of respected 
publications. We do not expect, 
and never have expected, this ad- 
vertising to make great sales di- 
rectly for us. We are using it 
to help you make more sales of 
our goods and make them more 
easily.” 

The knowledge of men, with 
which this writer seems gifted. 
crops out often, In another let- 
ter we see him holding out the 
hand of friendship by offering 
sympathetic help—the surest and 
most effective means of winning 
co-operation through letter-writ- 
ing. The letter reads: 

“After more than twenty years 
experience on the sales end of 
this business I know some of 
the problems you have to face 
in your daily rounds. First, you 
must have confidence in the goods 
you are trying to sell. Any man 
can sell any old paper at any old 
price, but it takes salesmanship 
to convince a prospective buyer 
that there is something to paper 
besides the throwing together of 
wood or rag fibre, clay and glue, 
and calling it a standard article. 
Your value to your people de- 


, 
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pends on the return they secure 
from your efforts. We realize 
the importance of this, and are 
taking care of it. 


THIS KIND OF “GINGER” PAYS 


“T am going to presume a little 
and give you some sales advice, 
which my experience suggests as 
worthy of your consideration and 
warrants mentioning here: 

“First: Study your goods and 
their legitimate field. Don’t try 
to force them into use in the 
wrong place. The result of do- 
ing this is dissatisfaction on the 
part of your customer and a lack 
of confidence in your judgment 
that will materially handicap your 
future efforts. 

“Second: Before you approach 
a concern learn something about 
their business, the amount they 
do, the field they cover, the stand- 
ing of their goods, the nature of 
their literature and how you can 
help to improve it. 

“Third: Learn something about 
the personality of the buyer—his 
habits, and some possible topic 
you can take up with him out- 
side of the main cause for your 
visit—the sale of paper. This 
frequently gives the salesman a 
start he never could secure in 
any other way. 

“Fourth: With this knowledge 
you are in a position to suggest 
the paper you handle which he 
should use, and your arguments 
will be stronger and carry more 
weight than if you allow him to 
show vou paper he thinks he 
wants to buy, and immediately 
become involved in price. 

“Fifth: Study the possibilities 
of service from the standpoint 
of your concern and the manu- 
facturer of the paper involved, 
and avoid agreeing to conditions 
you are morally sure cannot be 
fulfilled. The buyer’s personal 
confidence in your ‘making good’ 
will go a long way toward your 
future success with him. ; 

“Sixth: Bear in mind that so 
long as paper is sold you will 
surely have occasional complaints. 
No paper was ever entirely per- 
fect. A few defective sheets do 
not warrant a claim. Your tend- 
ency and mine as a salesman is 


‘ ated. 


to favor the buyer. We must 
also acquaint ourselves with the 
mill conditions and consider them 
carefully before passing judg- 
ment. The majority of claims 
are made through lack of knowl- 
edge or without consideration of 
the difficulties experienced by all 
paper mills, Make sure your cus- 
tomer’s claim is justified before 
putting it before your people.” 

Advice like this from a man 
who signs himself “member of 
the firm of” never goes begging. 
and from the tone of the letters 
which I saw—letters from sales- 
men in all parts of the country 
who call’ on all classes of trade 
—I know it was heartily appreci- 
It is the sort of “ginger” 
that inspires a man’s confidence 
and sends him out with a feeling 
‘in his heart that he has a new 
friend to whom he can appeal if 
anything goes wrong; a man in 
the factory who knows him and 
wants to help him. 

Again in a later letter sent out 
to stiffen the backbone of the 
men when the war began to 
make itself felt, we find a para- 
graph or two which shows how 
it is possible to give advice in a 
way which will not carry the im- 
pression that you look upon the 
salesman as a “dub,” but offer it 
rather out of your own experi- 
ence and pass it along for what 
it may be worth. 


THROWING PROPOSITION INTO FOCUS 


These paragraphs also put the 
proposition into perspective for 
the salesman, something which 
invariably gives a man greater 
confidence in himself when con- 
fronting a buyer. It follows: 

“The majority of buyers of pa- 
per are busy men, with other du- 
ties quite as important, and with 
this in mind, I have in the past 
secured a number of good cus- 
tomers by merely urging them 
to place the responsibility for 
their paper requirements upon 
me. I am sure you can make use 
of this suggestion if you are not 
already following it, but only 
after you have become pretty well 
acquainted with your customer. 
The point is that a buyer of pa- 
per will waste a whole lot more 
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One Metal Mining Company Spent 
Almost $1,000,000 in One Year 


This indicates the wealth of the remarkable field cov- 
ered so thoroughly by the Engineering and Mining 
Journal. 

“What Metal Mines Buy” tells fully, giving carefully 
detailed statements lifted directly from the books of 
four large mining companies. 

If you are interested we shall be glad to mail you 
a copy of this pamphlet without obligation of any kind. 





‘Published by The Hill Publishing Company 
at the Hill Building New York City 


Also publishers of Engineering News, 
a Machinist, Power on - Age. 
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time in seeing various salesmen 
and trying to make the most 
economical purchase than he can 
actually save in dollars and cents. 
He could better afford to rely 
upon the salesman of a reputable 
concern furnishing standard pa- 
per and give his extra time to- 
ward improving his own perform- 
ance and the profits at the other 
end of his business. In relation- 
ships of this nature with your 
customer it is natural that you 
should lean toward his interests, 
and this is a fairly safe sales 
policy, though you must be care- 
ful not to ‘lose your balance.’ 


A PAPER-BUYING TIP 


“Don’t be discouraged because 
a buyer shows you a better-look- 
ing sample than yours, offered 
at the same or a lower price. Re- 
member always and impress upon 
the buyer that the real value of 
any paper is its working quality, 
day in and day out, in the press- 
room, It is an actual fact that 
a paper of apparently equal value 
with another and sold at one- 
half cent per pound less is in 
the end more expensive to the 
buyer, because of imperfections, 
waste or other difficulties, which 
only come to light in the press- 
room test. This was one of the 
reasons why we decided to stand- 
ardize our papers and in every 
way do our utmost to have them 
as nearly uniform day in and 
day out as paper of the given 


quality could be manufactured. 
This policy has certainly im- 
proved our performance, and, 


through the efforts of you sales- 
men, we have added materially 
to our prestige.” 

As will be noticed from the 
tone of these extracts, little is 
said about the line of paper in 
which the writer is interested. 
I noticed this, too, and asked the 
reason for talking in generali- 
ties instead of referring e- 
ally to the line, 


GETTING JOBBER WITH YOU 


“There are several reasons for 
it,” the sales manager replied. 
“One is that by writing in un- 
biased terms you win the good 
will of the jobber himself, who 


might otherwise consider you 
‘tampering with his men.” Of 
course, the jobber cannot resent 
your co-operation when your 
sole motive is to make better 
salesmen of his men. The mere 
fact that the letter is from a 
member of our firm has an in- 
direct appeal which is far greater 
than if we were to litter the 
pages with sales talk about our 
particular line of papers. These 
we give to the men in advertis- 
ing matter, and by urging them 
to read copies of our advertise- 
ments in trade publications. By 
following that plan, quite a few 
of our jobbers back up our work 
by writing personal letters to the 
men, asking them to read our 
letters and act on our sugges- 
tions. This, of course, is very 
desirable.” 

To illustrate what he meant by 
writing letters that would con- 
vince the jobber that the purpose 
of the co-operation was wholly 
an effort to increase the efficiency 
of the salesman—an advantage to 
both jobber and manufacturer— 
and that no effort would be made 
to tamper with a salesman’s work, 
here is a letter which had just 
been mailed: 

“There is one point in connec- 
tion with selling that my own 
experience seems to justify men- 
tioning to you and that is a 
salesman’s tendency to endeavor 
to cover too wide a field, or, in 
other words, spread his selling 
effort out too thin. For example, 
the average Bostonian has prob- 
ably never seen Bunker Hill mon- 
ument—one of our principal 
points of historical interest— 
while practically all visitors to 
Boston make a point of visiting 
this spot. I am merely pointing 
this out to indicate the possible 
neglected opportunities on the 
part of us all. 

“The continuous cultivation of 
a few prospects near at hand, 
reached at little expense, is apt 
to be even more profitable than 
the solicitation of what appear 
to be larger accounts over a wider 
territory. 

“My advice to all salesmen is 
to get as close to their customers 
as possible. See that you sell 
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them, as nearly as may be, every 
pound of stock they buy. Give 
them honest advice in accord- 
ance with your experience, and 
become, if possible, as much a 
business necessity to them as their 
stenographers. Nothing can be 
so helpful to a good salesman as 
a thoroughly satisfied customer 
across the street. He can fre- 
quently offer suggestions as to 
where you may look for orders 
in other directions that might not 
come to your attention at all, or 
without considerable effort. 

“My only reason for giving you 
this advice is because it has been 
a factor in my own experience, 
and the tendency of every man 
is to “bite off more than he can 
chew” and lose sight of the more 
desirable and profitable policy of 
thoroughly “Fletcherizing” a 
small amount.” 

Even the most suspicious and 
narrow-minded jobber must ad- 
mit that unselfish letters of that 
tone can do only good, and, what- 
ever his attitude might be in re- 
gard to his 


salesmen getting 
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“personal” with a manufacturer, 
he can’t deny that real sales ad- 
vice of that quality makes money 
for him, 


SALESMEN DON’T LIKE “CLAPTRAP” 


But the real test of getting co- 
operation from your jobbers’ 
salesmen is getting it. And that 
is where this plan of personal 
letters shows results. Unlike 
house-organs or printed circulars, 
the personal letter draws replies 
and paves the way for friendlier 
relations, It does not take a sales 
correspondent to see the founda- 
tion given by appreciative letters 
for closer mail relations between 
manufacturer and salesman. 

For example, one jobber’s sales- 
man starts off a letter to this 
paper manufacturer in this appre- 
ciative fashion: 


“Your matter being sent to us is 
surely great dope, and is certainly an 
education to a jobber’s salesman who 
makes country towns, where he has to 
teach himself the fine points of the 
paper business.” 


Another salesman in the West 





is equally enthusiastic. He says: 


George LDyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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“Let me offer my congratulations for 
the selling help you are giving us, which 
in my estimation is far s mee to any- 
thing of its kind ever offered by mill 
ed jobbing house.” The selling points 

ood letter we are glad to have and 
wil certainly follow.” 

The same note is sounded by 
a Chicago salesman, with one of 
the large jobbing houses there, 
when he writes: 

“Your advice to avoid ‘spreading out 
too thin’ on the field, my efforts— 
in other words, to concentrate on a few 
lines and a few customers—is, in my 
ig weg one of the most essential points 
to keep in mind if we expect to ,Succeed 
in more than an ordinary way.’ 

In fact, any number of letters 
were received in the same tenor, 
and the whole might be summed 
up by this paragraph from a let- 
ter of a Baltimore salesman: 

“Your letter has been read, and is 
one of the best heart to heart talks 
that we have seen—thoroughly sincere, 
thoroughly convincing and free from the 
usual ‘claptrap’ of this kind of a letter.” 

The field for getting more ef- 
fective co-operation from jobbers’ 
organizations has not yet been 
scratched by advertisers. But it 
is going to be. By writing the 
right kind of letters—not form- 
letters, with their stereotyped 
note, but personally dictated let- 
ters, in part at least—to these 
men it is possible to do sales 
promotional work of the highest 
order. The right kind of letters, 
as has been demonstrated here, 
will put the advertiser in close 
personal touch with the men. 
These will then take a great deal 
more interest in his advertising, 
to say nothing of a personal in- 
terest in his line. It ray mean 
a special correspondent to do it 
but think of the amount of 
business that could be secured. 


Wm. C. Freeman Returns to 
the “Mail” 


William C. Freeman on Monday of 
this week returned to the New York 
Evening Mail as advertising manager, 
a position which he left in July of !ast 
vear. After he left the Mail Mr. 
Freeman was with the Tribune for a 
short time and then became advertising 
counsel of the Globe, which position he 
is now leaving. The vacancy on the 
Mail, created when Mr. Freeman left, 
was never filled, the business manager, 
Tohn C. Cook, directing the: work of 
the advertising department. 
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Advertisers’ Golf at Pinehurst 


The annual tournament of the Win- 
ter Golf League of Advertising Inter- 
ests will be held at Pinehurst during 
the week beginning Januar 1915. 
The following officers have Ray elected 
and committees appointed to make ar- 
rangements: 

President, Walter W. a New 
York; vice ‘president, Fre oerry. 
Chicay 0; secretary, Richard R. Mam- 
lok, Jew York; treasurer, Arthur S. 
Higgins, New York. Entertainment 
committee: Louis A. Hamilton, New 
York, chairman; Jos. H. Appel, New 
York; John H. Hawley, New York; 
W. S. Bird, New York; H. R. Mallin- 
son, New York; W. B. Lashar, Bridge- 
port; Geo. S. Oliver, Pittsburgh; Guy F. 
Pierce, Chicago; Don M. Parker, hor 
York; Geo. A. Scofield, Chicago. Tro- 
phy committee: Walter M. Ostrander, 
New York, chairman; Ernest F. Clymer, 


New York; Thos. E. Conklyn, New 
York. Membership committee: Oliver 
B. Merrill, New York, chairman; A. L. 
Aldred, Providence; J. S Rowe, Hart- 
ford; Wim. Campbell, Detroit; Hiram 
Green, Buffalo; Walter Smedley, Phila- 
delphia; H. F. Johnson, Racine; Ste- 
phen oe Lowe, Boston; H. C. Milhol- 
land, Pittsburgh; J. D. Plummer, 


Springfield, Mass.; W. H. Rankin, w 
cago. Tournament committee: 
Freeman, New York, chairman; Fred A 
Sperry, Chicago; Milholland, 
Pittsburgh; Geo. L. Fordyce, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


A. B. Williams Represents 
J. C. Billingslea 


J. C. Billingslea has appointed A. B. 
Williams as his representative in De- 
troit, with offices at 137 Fort Street, 
West. Mr. Billingslea is Western man- 
ager of the Foremost Farm Papers, 
comprising the following: Successful 
Farming, Farm, Stock & Home, South- 
ern Ruralist, Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, 
The Gleaner, Inland Farmer, The Prac- 
tical Farmer, Green’s Fruit Grower and 
Western Farmer. 


Emery Resigns From ‘“‘Every- 
body’s” 


W. R. Emery, who for almost fifteen 
years has been Western advertising 
manager of Everybody’s Magazine, has 
resigned and will leave that organiza- 
tion January 1. Mr. Emery’s connec- 
tion with Everybody’s is almost coin- 
cident with the life of the publication, 
dating from the early days of the Wana- 
maker ownership. Previously he was a 
solicitor for Lord & Thomas for a pe- 
riod of eight years. 


Powers Co. teen Springfield 
Office 


The John O. Powers Company has 
opened a branch office in Springfield, 
Mass., in charge of Thomas Dyer, for- 
merly with the E. H. Marsh Advertis- 
ing Agency of that city. 
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1915 | promises to be 
a big year. That is the 


Collier viewpoint, based 
on a record breaking total of defi- 
nite orders for future advertising, 
and the consistent circulation in- 
creases which have been and will 
be, lifting Colliers nearer the 
million mark with each issue. 


Collier’s Forms are closing every week and 
every time they close, they close on oppor- 
tunity. The December 26th issue closes 
December 5th. 


COLLIER’S 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


A. C. G. HAMMESFAHR 
Advertising Manager 


Chicago NEW YORK Boston 
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NEE vsgacsaucssesGSLeree S. a campaign. 
Met Paid sessccaaik 808,096 | “The Truce of God,” by Mary 


| Roberts Rinehart. 


Member A. B.C. and Quoin Club. | Both in Collier’s for Dec. 12th. 
































How to Carry Through a Big 
Sales Convention 


As Illustrated by the Sherwin-Williams Convention 


By C. M. Lemperly 


Advertising Manager, Sherwin-Williams Co., 


[Epitor1aL Note.—The letter from 
Mr. Lemperly, accompanying this article, 
brings a note of cheer upon business 
conditions, as viewed from the Sherwin- 
Williams point of vantage. ‘‘We have 
just closed one of the very biggest years 
in history,” writes Mr. Lemperly. ‘Our 
trade, or sales to retailers, was ahead 
of last year, which was a banner year. 
All our men are out selling and are not 
discouraged or complaining.” 


I AM writing this because scores 
of business men ask us each 
year for ideas and suggestions 
about sales conventions and how 
they are handled. They write to 
us, perhaps, because we have at- 
tained some success in thirty-four 
years of conventions, and have 
possibly had experience during 
this period with some of the ob- 
stacles that inevitably present 
themselves on such occasions. 

If a few business men are in- 
terested in this subject, and I be- 
lieve many are, it’s interesting to 
study convention methods because 
they deal right from the ground 
with men. And when we talk 
about men and work with them, 
we have an absorbing anda pleas- 
ant, though a varying, task. 

In 1881 the Sherwin-Williams 
Company consisted of twelve 
men—four officers or members of 
the firm, and eight salesmen. In 
that year the twelve got together 
for the first convention held by 
the company and I believe one of 
the first conventions held by any 
company. Social matters were 
more prominent that year than 
business matters, and a day spent 
at Little Mountain, outside of 
Cleveland, was largely given over 
to ball games, chicken dinners, 
stage rides and the like. But the 
convention idea of to-day sprang 
from that gathering in 1881 and 
peculiarly, four of those then pres- 
ent were with us in convention last 
week at the thirty-fourth annual 
convention. These four were: 
Henry A. Sherwin, chairman of 
the board; S. P. Fenn, vice-presi- 
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Cleveland, O. 


dent and treasurer; C. S. Wheel- 
er, representative, Chicago; A. W. 
Ballard, representative (retired), 
Chicago. 

In 1882 the convention was held 
at Niagara Falls, and the attend- 
ance was slightly larger. Succeed- 
ing years added to the number 
and places were selected for con- 
ventions from Chicago to Mon- 
treal, although Cleveland, the 
headquarters of the company to 
this day, was always the favorite 
city because of the “plant inspec- 
tion” which has always been a 
very interesting part of our con- 
vention programmes. Traveling 
men like’ to inspect the plant 
of the company they travel for, 
and it is gratifying to note that 
the days of the “closed door” are 
over. 


LETTING IN THE LIGHT 


Mr. Sherwin said only a day or 
so ago on this subject, “Why, in 
the early days business houses 
would no more think of having a 
‘plant inspection’ than fly. They 
kept back certain secrets—there 
were always some places where 
the doors were always closed. 
But that day has gone. We wel- 
come our boys in any parts of 
our plants. This is the day of 
the open door in business—we 
have found that this policy pays 
better than the secret one.” 

It is, of course, preferable to 
hold a convention at the factory 
when this is possible. However, 
in large organizations, sometimes 
operating in buildings none too 
new, plant accommodations for 
hundreds of men are sometimes 
lacking. In this case it is neces- 
sary to select a hotel in which the 
facilities that are necessary are 
furnished, including a large con- 
vention hall adjoined by corridors 
for exhibition purposes, with foy- 
ers for gatherings among the men. 

The years have passed with 
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many wonderful conventions. But 
to give a practical idea of the 
handling of one of these national 
conventions, its aims, purpose and 
plans, I am going to tell some- 
thing about the 34th convention 
just closed, because it is acknowl- 
edged to have been the most 
complete of all, not only in num- 
bers, but also in detailed plans. 
ABOUT BUSINESS CONDITIONS 

The matter of our holding this 
convention at such a time has 
caused considerable comment, and 
I want to quote from the opening 
remarks of our president as fol- 
lows: 

“The financial conditions are 
straightening themselves out and 
the men handling them are broad 
enough and big enough to handle 
them, and the shipping conditions, 
while not perfect yet, are going 
along in a very satisfactory way 
and the cotton difficulty, while not 
straightened out, will, I believe, 
eventually be straightened out. 
There are many favorable condi- 
tions. When you remember that 
the last crop was the 
biggest this country 
has ever produced, 
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markable the orders that are being 
placed for automobiles, for shells, 
and war equipment of all kinds, 
and for boots and shoes. The 
United States is the only great 
country in the civilized world that 
is able to supply the rest of the 
world that is at war, and I believe 
the manufacturers in this country 
are going to be alive to all the 
possibilities that open up in the 
trades. You will not hear a great 
deal of them, they will be work- 
ing quietly, just as we have done 
a few things to supply ourselves 
with raw materials that we for- 
merly got from abroad, and I am 
constantly hearing of people who 


‘are disappointed in not being able 


to get some of the draperies and 
furnishings from foreign coun- 
tries. I met a gentleman in New 
York just a short time ago who 
was furnishing his home with 
American-made stuff on account 
of not being able to secure the 
materials from foreign countries, 
and this is only a little instance 
of the advantages to be derived 
because of war conditions. So 
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for that crop was 
the greatest we have 
ever had, and enabled 
the farmers to mar- 
ket their crops at 
higher prices—and 
that is the chief in- 
terest, because while 
we do business with 
all classes of people, 
we do it principally 
with the farming 
classes, or the people 
who are dependent 
upon the farming 
classes in the small 
towns—you will see 
that our business is 
in a better condition 
to-day to come for- 
ward because of the 
good effect of these 
things. 

“Then there is the 
matter of the war 
equipment that is 
being ordered in this 
country. It is re- 
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I believe the outlook is very 
favorable. It surprises me con- 
stantly to see the mental attitude 
of so many men throughout times 
of business depression. 

“In this organization in times 
of depression we put forth not 
less energy but more energy, and 
I believe now is the time when 
we can go out and do it, not fool- 
ishly but wisely, and succeed as 
we have done in the past. I be- 
lieve it is a time of sane opti- 
mism—I don’t mean foolish opti- 
mism, but I believe there are 
enough favorable conditions in 
the country to make a man sanely 
optimistic, and that is the mood 
we are in to-day.” 


WHY A CONVENTION? 


Let me first answer this ques- 
tion because it is the most widely 
asked. Of course, you don’t need 
to hold one—you don’t have to 
advertise. It is one of those 
things that helps put your busi- 
ness on a better basis because of 
five things: 

(1) It helps give your men a 
better idea of the company’s poli- 
cies in all departments than is 
possible in any other way. 

(2) It welds the outside and in- 
side forces of the business to- 
gether as nothing else can do. 

(3) It creates enthusiasm of 
the kind that makes men go out 
and fight, not only for their com- 
pany but for their fellow men—a 
spirit closer to the college spirit 
than anything I know. 

(4) It gives the men knowl- 
edge, and knowledge is power. 

(5) It gives them confidence in 
the men, methods and materials 
of the house they represent. 

I admit there are certain things 
that a sales manager can discuss 
to better advantage over the desk 
with his men, than can be dis- 
cussed from the platform of a 
convention. But a convention is 
not for the purpose of taking up 
salary questions, specific territo- 


rial conditions, or price adjust-. 


ments. It is for bigger things 
than those, and the district mat- 
ters can be settled “outside of 
court.” 

Do conventions pay? Our ex- 
perience has been that every con- 


ee were re 
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vention we have ever held has 
paid, and paid big. It has not 
only paid in increased business 
(we place that last); it has paid 
its biggest dividends in men. Or- 
ganization has been our big aim 
throughout the business, and con- 
ventions have enabled us to ce- 
ment an organization that can 
proudly claim 178 men who have 
been with us over five years, thir- 
teen who have been with us over 
twenty-five years, and some who 
have been with us over forty 
years. The largest number in the 
service have been with us between 
five and fifteen years. During 
these years many offers have been 
made to these men, but they have 
the real “S-W Spirit” and call 
this “home.” 


PRELIMINARY WORK 


For this convention, which was 
staged on shorter notice than any 
previous one, we tried the experi- 
ment of more preliminary com- 
mittee work, planning and detail 
reports. Every man_ reported 
progress almost every day, and 
the result was there was not a slip 
the entire week—everything went 
like clockwork, and we proved 
that it pays to work on separate 
committees with everything ready 
until the day before the conven- 
tion opens, then go into the hotel 
and join hands. The committees 
were as follows: general commit- 
tee, hotel, entertainment, trans- 
portation, decoration and display, 
reception, estimates and expenses, 
tests. 

There were about three work- 
ers and a chairman on each of 
these committees. To give you 
an idea of the details they han- 
dled I will cite the case of the 
transportation committee. You 
know how confusing it is for dele- 
gates to a convention to be 
jammed into a hotel corridor and 
lined up waiting for a chance to 
register. So this year we assigned 
rooms in advance and sent a man 
to Chicago, where the special train 
of fifteen cars was made up. He 
gave a room number and key to 
each man, so all confusion was 
eliminated upon arrival in Cleve- 
land. : 
(Continued on page 37) 
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PHOTO-OFFSET 
PROCESS PRINTING 


Over a million copies of this cover were printed for The Northwestern 
Yeast Co. by the Photo-Offset Process, with better results and at a sav- 
ing of from two to four colors over old style lithography. 


See further proofs of the advantages of the Photo-Offset Process over 
all other processes of color printing, on pages 2, 3 and 4 of this insert. 


MAGILL-WEINSHEIMER COMPANY 
1322-30 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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To Advertisers and 
Buyers of Advertising 


Literature 





AS AN ADVERTISER AND BUYER OF 
PRINTING YOU SHOULD BE VITALLY IN- 
TERESTED IN THE MANY ADVANTAGES 
OF THE OFFSET METHOD OF PRINTING 





The National Lithographer in its October issue says: 
“Five printings by means of photography will give a better 
job than eight or nine printings from straight lithography.” 


The Photo-Offset Process examples in this insert are 
positive proof of this statement. Their degree of perfec- 
tion demonstrates the human and mechanical efficiency of 
our organization— our expert photographers and skilled 
plate makers—and the perfect work that may be done on 
the latest improved Offset presses when operated by 
thoroughly competent and specially trained Offset pressmen. 


The many large customers for whom we are turning 
out editions by the hundreds of thousands and millions 
will say that you can trust us with your most important 
orders, and that we can help you get the maximum results 
from your advertising literature. 


We have provided a way by which you may be 
in constant touch with what is being done by us 
with this foremost method of printing and engrav- 
ing. Our House Organ, THE IMPRINT, contains 
examples of Offset Printing, taken from our daily 
runs. Your name, address and position with your 
firm is our subscription price. Send for it today. 


MAGILL-WEINSHEIMER COMPANY 
1322-30 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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One of the very important 
things in preliminary work is the 
estimating of costs. We have a 
system of estimate blanks to be 
made out for all convention work 
such as printing, carpenter work, 
decorating, supplies, cigars, etc. 
All items of five dollars or over 
have to be approved by the chair- 
man of the estimate committee, 
who keeps a record of costs for 
previous conventions, and thus 
knows. where he stands at all 
times. Small expenses are han- 
dled on authority of committee 
chairmen. 


PREPARING FOR THE PROGRAMME 


A large number of meetings 
was held outlining the programme 
for the convention, which was to 
last four days and must include 
important sessions on leading de- 
partments of business. In order 
that there might be no slip, each 
man on the programme rehearsed 
his talk just as he would rehearse 
a part for a play. He had his ex- 
hibits and displays ready long be- 
fore hand. We are great believ- 
ers in “seeing is believing,” and 
we aim not to have any speaker 
on the programme without some 
charts, exhibits, tests or displays, 
as we have proved that these 
things bring home the vital points 
of our goods and methods. 

To show how the programme 
was divided and arranged, I am 
reproducing it here: 


PROGRAMME 


Monday Morning, November 9th 
9:00 A. M.—Reception in Convention 
~~, ag pm Hotel Statler. 

A. M.—Roll Call. 

pe Ret, of Welcome. 

Distribution of Top-Notcher 
Estimate Prizes. 

Sales and Distribution Department. 

Monday Afternoon 

2:00 P. M.—Roll Call. 

Sales and Distribution Department— 
Continued. 

Insecticide Sales. 

Tuesday Morning 

9:00 A. M.—Roll Call. 

Sales and Distribution Department— 
Continued. 

Manufacturers’ Sales Department. 
‘ — -Tone and Old Dutch Enamel 
ales, 


and 


Tuesday Afternoon 
2:00 P. M.—Roll ll 
Sales and re A so Department— 
Continued. 
Varnish Sales Department. 


Sales Promotion Department and Ter- 


ritorial Work. 


Tuesday Evening 

A Smoker will be held in the Con- 
vention Hall at 8:00 P. M. Please be 
prompt—DON’T MISS IT... 

Wednesday Morning 

9:00 A. M.—Roll Call. 

Sales and Distribution Department— 
Continued. 
_ Our Proposition and How to Present 
it. 

Credit and Accounting Departments. 

Service Department. 

Wednesday Afternoon 
Manufacturing se 

2:00 P. M.—Roll Call. : 

Manufacturing and Sales Co-opera- 
tion. 

Our ome ore | Facilities. 

(Illustrated by Motion Pictures.) 

Our Paint and Varnish Manufactur- 
ing Organization. 

Our Manufacturing Advantages. 
Thursday Morning 
Advertising and Decorative Department 

9:00 A. M.—Roll Call. 

Policy and Plans. 

The Decorative Department. 

Advertising and Its Relation to the 
Sales Force. 

The Sherwin-Williams Organization. 

Thursday Afternoon 

A trip through a Cleveland Plant 

and Linseed Oil Mill 
Thursday Evening 

Banquet at 6:30 sharp. 

In the Convention Hall, Hotel Statler. 

From the foregoing one will 
see that advertising came last, and 
this is because our company has 
always taken a keen interest in 
publicity and the men pay close 
attention to advertising plans that 
are presented. This gives a good 
get-away day effect, and the con- 
vention always closes with a talk 
by Mr. Cottingham. The banquet 
on the evening of the last day is 
generally an inspiring affair with 
home talent orators. 


MR. SHERWIN’S VIEWS ON ADVER- 
TISING 

H. A. Sherwin commented on 
publicity in his talk as follows 

“The important thing now is to 
keep in the front, and it is for 
you, young men, to see that our 
banner stays at the front, and you 
should be so sure about that as to 
make it impossible for the near- 
est c mpetitor to annoy you. That 
means work—yes, good, hard, 
honest and cheerful work. I have 
little hope for the man who does 
not enjoy hard work.” 

Mr. Sherwin then described un- 
der what difficulties he worked in 
the early days when advertising 
methods were undeveloped and 
not standardized. He said: 

“There were no experts then; 
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I had to write up matter and di- 
rect every step of the process of 
publicity. By the way, | was for- 
tunate in securing for a few 
months illustrations by one of the 
best caricature artists in the coun- 
try. Then by giving much of my 
time and thought to printing, pub- 
lishing and originating novelties, 
I did what now many concerns 
‘farm out’ to the agencies. 

“T would like to be understood, 
in using the words ‘advertising’ 
and ‘publicity’ as referring to all 
the possible methods of impress- 
ing the public in favor of the ad- 
vertiser, even including some fea- 
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of the greatest forces of our bus- 
iness. 

“My reference to the publicity 
department is because I know 
there are many people, and possi- 
bly of our own number, who still 
fail to appreciate what a great 
force it is in business, and that it 
has been a very important ele- 
ment in the success of our com- 
pany.” 


THE PRESENTATION OF PRIZES 


One of the most important 
transactions at our conventions is 
the distribution of Prize or “Top 
Notcher” money, to those win- 
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tures you see in connection with 
the opening of this convention. 
“The value to the company, 
when I ‘em that work, was in 
the newness and freshness of it. 
In that way it made a very much 
stronger impression than now, 
when so many are falling into the 
same line. One of my first as- 
sistants in that line of work was 
George Ford; then when Mr. Cot- 
tingham joined our force, I found 
a man in full sympathy with me, 
and since then he has, with able 
men, developed and carried along 
a publicity department that is one 





ning places in our Top Notcher 
Competition, which is a perma- 
nent competition started in 1903 
At the convention just closed 
thousands of dollars were given 
out in prizes. The highest amount 
to an individual was to the Top 
Notch salesman of’ the entire 
company, who received five hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. Two 
handsome trophies of bronze were 
given out and a large variety of 
cash prizes, cuff links, fobs, canes 
and prizes of like nature. The 
presentation was made by the 
president who, in giving each 

















prize, referred to the career of 
the man winning it, mentioning 
the points of his character or 
ability that made him worthy of 
such recognition. 

Many checks were given out to 
representatives having made the 
sales estimates placed on them by 
our sales managers. ‘This is en- 
tirely aside from the top notcher 
winning, and the most  satisfac- 
tory part of our estimate system 
is that every representative who 
makes his estimate gets his bonus 
check for making an estimate 
which he himself has mutually 
agreed upon with his sales man- 
ager. We are great believers in 
a mutual estimate and not in an 
arbitrary one. 

This year we designed a “Cover 
the Earth” button for each man 
to wear on his coat lapel. Pinned 
to it was a small ribbon showing 
the color of his district. Cleve- 
land was blue, for instance, At- 
lantic Coast was red, etc. On 
this ribbon were bars and stars. 
The bars of gold each stood for 
five years’ service with the com- 
pany. The stars each stood for 
having won the Top Notcher 
prize in previous years. A star 
with a circle around it meant 
having been the Top Notcher of 
the entire company. 

Our organization is now get- 
ting so large that at this conven- 
tion we gave each man a name- 
plate for his coat lapel, and by 
wearing these the first day of the 
convention all of the men were 
enabled to meet one another with- 
out the services of a professional 
introducer. 

ENTHUSIASM AT HIGH PITCH 

Each district has a yell and a 
song composed by one of its 
members. These broke out at the 
opening session and made it im- 
possible for a man to hear his 
own voice. At one time, three or 
four districts would be giving 
their yells and some other district 
would be trying to sing. 

For the first time in the com- 
pany’s history a real S-W song 
was written, music and words, by 
two of the boys in the advertising 
department, and was dedicated to 
the representatives. A number 
of parodies were written as usual. 
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At the smoker a play was given 
by our own boys with no outside 
talent whatever. 

The prime requisite for a suc- 
cessful convention is leadership. 
There’ should be two leaders— 
one, preferably the chief executive, 
who as chairman of all the meet- 
ings can instil enthusiasm in his 
men. Second, a leader having 
charge of all the details and 
worry. I believe the combination 
of this dual leadership is neces- 
sary, and without either a con- 
vention cannot be — successful. 
Lacking a leader at the head of a 
programme, there will be no confi- 
dence, enthusiasm and knowledge. 
Lacking a leader to supervise all 
details, the convention will be ex- 
travagant, poorly managed and 
without co-ordination. 


Lorimer on the Business Man’s 
Reading Habits 


George Ilorace Lorimer, editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post, addressed the 
meeting of the Walnut Street Business 
Men’s Association, of Philadelphia, last 
week. Mr. Lorimer cautioned against 
attaching too much importance to over- 
drawn pictures of unres stricted booms. 
He said that while there is no business 
boom, he felt that conditions are im- 
proving and that by spring everybody 
should be fairly busy. “I believe in 
telling the truth about business, in a 
way that will inspire hope,’ he said. 
“Statements that deceive will deceive 
some persons only once.”* 

Mr. Lorimer was billed to speak on 
the popular magazine, a creation of the 
last 20 years. Periodicals, he said, were 
ordinarily planned to appeal to the 
leisure class, which he described as 
“women and men out of work.” “We 
have no leisure -class,’’ he continued. 
“The tired business man is a myth. 
For a long time there was 4 lurking 
superstition that business men after 
their day’s work were toe tired to read. 
Business men never tire, and in plan- 
ning The Saturday Evening Post one 
of the ideas was to present views on 
business matters from various angles.” 


Towle’s Newspaper Pages 


“Mr. Grocer” was the headline on 
the full-page advertisement which 
opened the big newspaper campaign 
which the Towle Maple Products Com- 
pany has started in Chicago. The text 
of the entire nage advertisement was 
directed to the grocers. They were 
advised that an extra sa'es force had 
been put into the field who were backed 
by representatives of the wholesale and 
jobbing houses. 

By using the first page of a cam- 
paign for a talk to the dealers the 
manufacturers showed that they realize 
the influence of the dealers in helping 
put over a campaign in a big way. 





The Argument in Favor of 
Audited Circulations 


By Russell R. Whitman 


Managing Director of The Audit Bureau of Circulations 


GREAT deal of circulation 
has been bought and is being 
bought on faith. If your wife 


bought her household supplies 
without having anything meas- 
ured or weighed and _ without 


knowing its quality you would 
think her incompetent to run the 
home, and you would probably 
“go broke.” And yet that is the 
way hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of advertising space 
is being bought. 

Every manufacturer knows to- 
day that he must establish the 
quality of his goods, that he must 
employ a chemist, that he must 
pay to see that weights are hon- 
est, that the measure is full. He 
knows that any other policy would 
be suicidal; that confidence in his 
commodity destroyed, his busi- 
ness must stop; and yet there are 
publishers who absolutely refuse 
to establish their products, and 
who say, “our word is good”; why 
should we furnish scales and 
measures? Why should we estab- 
lish the quality of our circulation? 
They become indignant that any- 
one should think scales and meas- 
ures necessary or insist upon their 
use. 

I wonder how long a grocer who 
didn’t have scales and measures 
would last in comparison with one 
who did? Can you imagine a 
grocer becoming indignant be- 
cause the customer wants to see 
a pound of cheese weighed? Can 
you imagine him saying, “You can 
take my word that this is a pound; 
if you doubt it, bring in your 
own scales and you can weigh it.” 
We all know that confidence 
builds—that suspicion destroys. 
There has been too much mystery 
and suspicion surrounding circu- 
lation. The publisher who is de- 
livering the goods welcomes the 





Extracts from an address delivered 
before the American Specialty Manufac- 
turers Association. 


tory circulation 
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standard that will raise his busi- 
ness to a better and higher plane, 
insure greater results, remove sus- 
picion and create confidence in 
the commodity he has to sell. He 
should employ the same methods 
to accomplish this that any other 
legitimate manufacturer does. Any 
expense that he may incur to in- 
sure this confidence is worth any- 
thing he pays, no matter what the 


amount, and will come back a 
thousand-fold in increased sales 
revenue. 


The publisher should, therefore, 
make it easy, not difficult, for the 
advertiser to get at all the facts 
that will help him spend his money 
profitably. He should insist on his 
space being purchased as a com- 
modity, and if he doesn’t, you gen- 
tlemen should insist that he sell 
it that way. You have it in your 
power to do this by purchasing 
only what you are sure of. 


PUBLISHERS’ 


You all know, through your 
most effective publicity committee, 
how difficult it has been to get at 
circulation facts. You have done 
splendid pioneer work; especially 
as regards the trade press. And 
yet just see how many publications 
there are from which you can get 
no dependable circulation state- 
ments of any kind, and also how 
many there are that furnish in- 
complete and unsatisfactory state- 
ments. 

At first, your committee has in- 
formed me, the task seemed al- 
most hopeless. They met two 
obstacles: first, the lack of appre- 
ciation on the part of the publish- 
er of the value or necessity of 
furnishing accurate information, 
and, second, the lack of apprecia- 
tion on the part of many manu- 
facturers of the necessity of re- 
quiring it. This is all changing 
now, and the number of satisfac- 
statements you 


ATTITUDE CHANGING 
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“MY FATHER ‘WAS A BUSINESS MAN OF THE 
OLD SCHOOL AND PROBABLY WOULD NOT HAVE 
GIVEN A SNAP OF HIS FINGER FOR A MAGA- 
ZINE ON BUSINESS, BUT WE OF THE YOUNGER 
GENERATION REALIZE THE VALUE OF BUSINESS 
TRAINING AND THAT MANY A HELPFUL HINT 
COMES FROM OTHER CONCERNS. WE ARE ALSO 
AWARE OF THE FACT THAT THIS INFORMATION 
MUST COME THROUGH JUST SUCH AN ORGANI- 
ZATION AS YOURS—A SORT OF CLEARING-HOUSE 
FOR BUSINESS IDEAS AND ITS PRODUCTS. 
WE FIND SYSTEM, THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS, 
WELL WORTH THE READING, 


“IF YOU CONTINUE TO REACH THE BIG PEOPLE, 
' YOU WILL BE THE DUN’S AND BRADSTREET’S 
OF YOUR CHOSEN FIELD.” 
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BUILDERS of‘AMERICAN BUSINESS 


A. C. BROWN 


PRESIDENT OF THE HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS - 


NUMBER XIII in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM 
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have, must be truly gratifying and 
shows that real progress has been 
made. Your service is still far 
from complete, however, but it 
can be made absolutely so, if you 
will refuse to place business ex- 
cept with those mediums that 
“prove it.” “By concentrating 
your appropriations on the worth- 
while mediums, by patronizing the 
publisher who is really trying to 
fill his field with a commodity of 
merit and honesty, you will fur- 
nish him with increased revenue 
to further improve his publication 
and extend its field of influence, 


thereby giving you a constantly 
increasing value for your adver- 
tising. 


By just discrimination, you will 
encourage the legitimate publica- 
tions and discourage the publica- 
tions in the field simply for ‘“reve- 
nue only,” trying to get as much 
as possible and give as little. Hon- 
esty pays in the long run, but I 
have been a publisher and I know 
it gets mighty discouraging to the 
honest publisher to see the col- 
umns of an unscrupulous com- 
petitor who will not “prove up” 
and whose exaggerated claims 
are not even investigated getting 
the business to which you know 
he is not entitled. 


BUYING SPACE AS A COMMODITY 


You gentlemen are responsible 
for this condition, and if the pub- 
lisher in the future is to sell his 
space as a commodity, you gentle- 
men must buy as a commodity, 
and not as “blue sky.” And there 
is only one way to buy space as a 
commodity, and that is to patron- 
ize only those publications which 
absolutely establish their product. 
You have the power to know what 
you are buying. Use it. You 
wouldn’t continue long to buy a 
half bushel of wheat for a bushel 
and you certainly wouldn’t have 
any confidence in the man who 
insisted on you taking his word 
for the number of bushels you 
were buying and refuse to have 
it measured or its quality 
Buy your space the same way. It’s 
simply business, and business prin- 
ciples can be applied to advertis- 
ing space and circulation, just the 
same as to any other commodity. 
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In the A. B. C. you have at 
present, in ever-increasing effi- 
ciency, the machinery for deter- 


mining the exact circulation you 
are buying. Already its rapidly 
growing membership includes near- 
ly 700 publications, pledged to sell 
advertising space as a commodity, 
enabling you to ascertain all the 
circulation facts, authoritatively. 
And I would like to say right 
here as illustrative of the bigness 
and nation-wide scope of this 
movement that the total A. B. C 
membership, advertisers, agents 
and publishers, numbers between 
eight and nine hundred—that the 
total annual revenue from this 
membership available for the pur- 
pose of establishing circulation as 
a known commodity is over $120,- 
000. This sum is really infinitesi- 
mal compared with the total sum 
spent annually in this country for 
advertising, possibly less than one- 
sixtieth of one per cent—one-six- 


tieth of one per cent to know 
what you are buying. Of this 
membership, over 80 are trade 


publications, twelve being in your 
own field. As the character of 
the A. B. C. service is appreciated 
and the demand for it demon- 
strated, I firmly believe that 
every worth-while publication and 
every big advertiser will be added 
to our membership and the reve- 
nue very largely increased. 


THE SCOPE OF WORK OF THE A, B. C. 


Just a word as to our service. 
We require that publisher-mem- 
bers furnish sworn quarterly 
statements of circulation, so that 
the information may be always up 
to date; these statements, all uni- 
form for the same class of publi- 
cations, all standard, all covering 
similar periods of time, we dupli- 
cate just as received, to our ad- 
vertiser and agency members. We 
also furnish duplicate copies to 
the publisher, which he is at lib- 
erty to furnish to advertisers and 
agents who are not members of 
the A. B. C. These quarterly 
statements are four pages, stand- 
ard letter size, for easy filing. 
Taking the trade paper form, as 
an example, and I choose it be- 
cause it is with these publications 
your publicity committee has been 
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working, it shows the name of the 
publication, city in which it is 
published, the . date established, 
the average number of paid sub- 
scribers for the period, the aver- 
age unpaid, such as samples, etc., 
the distribution of the paid sub- 
scribers by States. Then the 
method of securing subscribers, 
whether premiums are used, and 
if so, their nature; what percent- 
age of these subscriptions are re- 
newed, showing the stability of 
the publication; all the sources of 
securing subscriptions, what per- 
centage of the subscribers are in 
arrears, whether the publication is 
owned by a wholesaler, manufac- 
turer, a retailers’ or a wholesalers’ 
association, or whether by a cor- 
poration formed solely for the 
purpose of owning or conducting 
same; of what association the 
publication is an official organ, 
and if the dues paid by any asso- 
ciation entitles members to sub- 
scriptions, the percentage. What 
class. industry or field, the publi- 
cation covers, a classified analysis 
of circulation showing, we will 
say, in case of a grocery journal, 
the percentage of subscribers that 
are retailers, wholesalers, manu- 
facturers, etc.; the price of a sin- 
gle copy for one year, two years, 
three years, four years; all special 
rates, for long and _ short-term 
periods, and the last page devoted 
to publisher’s remarks, giving the 
purpose of the publication edi- 
torially, and the facts tending to 
establish its quality, character and 
advertising value. 

Other blanks are used for 
magazines, newspapers and farm 
journals, each blank adapted to 
meet the requirements of the class 
of publications it is to be used 
for. 


PUBLISHERS STATEMENTS VERIFIED 


The A. B. C., through its corps 
of auditors (now numbering 
twelve). makes a complete exami- 
nation of all the publishers’ books 
and records annually. These com- 
plete audit reports or verifications 
of these quarterly sworn state- 
ments are also duplicated to ad- 
vertisers and agents, so that they 





may have complete confidence in 
them. 

In operation, this is like the na- 
tional banking system. The state- 
ments required by national banks 
are accepted because they are sub- 
ject to verification by the national 
bank examiners, and _ therefore, 
have the authority of the Govern- 
ment behind them. These pub- 
lisher’s statements will be accept- 
ed, because they are subject to 
verification at any time by the A. 
B. C. auditors, and_ therefore, 
have the authority of the A. B. C. 
behind them. The A. B. C. audi- 
tors are now at work in the field. 
Let one of these publishers’ state- 
ments fail materially of verifica- 
tion by the auditor and the pub- 
lishers will suffer so in loss of 
prestige and confidence that all 
other publications will be mighty 
careful that their statements are 
accurate, so that this quarterly 
service, because of the audits, will 
become equally reliable and au- 
thoritative. 

The A. B. C. also contemplates 
an annual statistical volume, con- 
taining the results of the audit in 
brief for ready reference. 


ADVERTISERS APPRECIATE SERVICE 


We are daily in receipt of let- 
ters from our advertising mem- 
bers, expressing appreciation of 
this uniform and_ standardized 
service. The Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flake Company writes: 

“We think you know that we 
have been among the strongest 
supporters of the theory that an 
advertiser, when he spends his 
money for white space and circu- 
lation, has the same right to know 
what he is getting for his money 
as when he buys coal or ma- 
chinery.” 

Of the members of your Asso- 
ciation the following are also tak- 
ing the service of the A. B. C. and 
have been “wheel-horses” in the 
pioneer circulation work: B. J. 
Johnson Soap Company, Cream of 
Wheat Company, Calumet Ba- 
king Powder Company, Joseph 
Campbell Company, Merrill-Soule 
Company, Enoch Morgan Sons, 
Pacific Coast Borax Company, 
(Continued on page 49) 
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THE PRESS CO. PUBLISHEY 


THE ONLY NEWSPAPER THAT COVERS 
THE CAPITOL DISTRICT 





POPULATION 1.350.000 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 





November 24, 1914. 


James J. Kane, Esq., 
Business Manager, 
The Times-Union, 
Albany, N. Y. 


My dear Mr. Kane: 


On Saturday, November 21, 1914, Sturges 
Dorrance, Esq., representing McClure Pub- 
lications, Inc., was at the Ten Eyck Hotel in 
Albany to meet the newspaper men of the 
Capitol District in the matter of making a 
contract for newspaper advertising of certain 
food products in the campaign to be conducted 
in said newspapers, to be known as the “West- 
field Pure Food Campaign.” 


The newspapers of Albany, Troy, Schenec- 
tady, Utica, Binghamton and Newburgh in 
New York State and of Rutland, Vt., were 
represented. The Knickerbocker Press was 
represented by Arthur D. Hecox, Assistant 
Business Manager. You represented the 
Times-Union. The Knickerbocker Press 
placed before Mr. Dorrance the data in refer- 
ence to its circulation which is furnished to 
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every one applying for the same. From time 
to time, you have had all the data which we 
furnish to advertisers and you have been in- 
vited to come into the office of The Knicker- 
bocker Press and examine evervthing in the 
way of records, books, etc., showing amount of 
white paper bought, amount of white paper 
used, press runs and all circulation figures, in- 
cluding cash receipts. That invitation has 
always been open to vou, or any representative 
of your newspaper, or any other newspaper. It 
is still open to you during the business hours 
of any business day. 


After full consideration, Mr. Dorrance 
awarded the contract in Albany to The Knick- 
erbocker Press and the same was signed by 
him on behalf of The McClure Publications, 
Inc., and by Mr. Hecox on behalf of The 
Knickerbocker Press. You had knowledge of 
this fact. 


At about four o’clock on Monday, Novem- 
ber 23, I received a telegram, of which the 
following is a copy: 


“Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 23, 1914. 


“Arthur D. Hecox, 
Treasr. Knick. Press, Albany, N. Y. 


Business Manager and special representative 
Times-Union have come to Rochester and 
make positive statement that circulation fig- 
ures Knickerbocker Press furnished Satur- 
day cannot be substantiated by audit. What 
answer shall we make them? Wire reply 
Seneca Rochester. 


STURGES DORRANCE.” 
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In reply I sent to Mr. Dorrance a telegram 
of which the following is a copy: 
“Albany, N. Y., 
November 23rd, 1914. 
“Sturges Dorrance. 
Hotel Seneca, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

You are hereby authorized by The Press 
Company to offer the Times-Union one thou- 
sand dollars if they will prove the circulation 
figures of The Knickerbocker Press incorrect 
which were shown to you on Saturday last. 
You are also authorized to offer the Times- 
Union one thousand dollars on behalf of The 
Press Company if they wil! prove the circula- 
tion figures which they stated to you last 
Saturday to be correct. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS, 
By Lynn J. Arnold, 
President of The Press Co.” 


I also called up Mr. Dorrance at the Hotel 
Seneca, Rochester, and informed him that I 
would take the first train for Rochester. He 
said it was not necessary to come as he was 
perfectly satisfied with the contract which he 
had made with The Knickerbocker Press, not- 
withstanding the assaults which had_ been 
made upon it by you. 


I arrived in Rochester Monday night, No- 
vember 23, at ten o’clock and met Mr. Dor- 
rance in his rooms at the Hotel Seneca. He 
informed me that Mr. Conklin, of Verree & 
Conklin, your representatives in the foreign 
advertising field had called him up on Sunday 
and told him that he had made an awful mis- 
take in Albany in choosing The Knickerbocker 
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Press. That you and Mr. Conklin had fol- 
lowed him to Rochester and again made your 
representations against The Knickerbocker 
Press. That in the presence of each of you he 
had dictated the telegram which I have set 
forth above and that you had left Rochester 
before it was possible for me to get there. He 
told me that I was at perfect liberty to make 
public his telegram and his statements. 


I am today writing to the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations asking for an examination, and I 
extend an invitation to you or any representa- 
tive of your newspaper to be present during 
that examination. On the other hand, I ask 
that The Knickerbocker Press may have a 
representative present at the time of the 
examination of the Times-Union by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, and I shall ask at that 
time to have the examination the most thor- 
ough that can be made. 


The offer made in my telegram to Mr. 
Dorrance, which is quoted above, is open to 
you at all times. The offer furnishes you a 
splendid opportunity to make good on your 
statements and insures you against any loss. 


er ly your 
Prgsident \gf se Press ud 


LJA. 


























Rumford Chemical Works, Fels 
& Co., Swift & Co. N. K. Fair- 
bank Company. 

The General Electric Company 
Says: 

“The relief we feel at the hav- 
ing of this information auto- 
matically is one that must be 
shared also by the publisher who 
has compiled his statement in this 
standardized form. 


A. B. C. PUBLISHERS WILL BENEFIT 


“In laying out our advertising 
schedules for next year, we pur- 
pose to base contract conditions 
on the facts given in the A. B. C. 
statements, instead of on our own 
periodical data sheet statements. 

“As a matter of fact, the bulk 
of our advertising appropriation 
for next year will be expended in 
agg which are members of 
the A. B. 

From i National Lead Com- 

pany: 
“We have not bought any space 
since the A. B. C. was started, 
but we shall closely interrogate all 
applicants for position in our next 
list as to their having qualified 
for membership in your organiza- 
tion before putting them on.” 

Harry Tipper, of the Texas 
Company, president of the Asso-+ 
ciation of National Advertisers, 
writes: 

“You, of course, know the in- 
tense interest which I have had 
in common with a great many 
other advertisers in the creation 
of some machinery to develop 
standard methods of securing 
verified circulation statements. It 
looks to me as though in the 
A. B. C. we have such machinery, 
provided, that the rate of prog- 
ress in organization is maintained 
and proportionately increased. We 
will, of coursé, use your reports 
as the basis of our reports.” 

The following is from the East- 
man Kodak Company: 

“We expect very soon to be 
able to write to you stating that 
we will not advertise in any 
medium which does not supply us 
with an audit from your Bureau.” 
These are only samples of many 
others from advertisers, agents 
and publishers, 
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Dealer Helps and Tobacconists 


The Saturday Evening Post, in its 
issue of December 12, will carry a double- 


page ad of Fe Camel’ cigarettes, 
made by the J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, of Fwiseuon Salem, N. C 


The Reynolds company, manufacturing 
“Prince Albert’ smoking tobocco, is 
not as large an operator in cigarettes 
as some of the other companies, but 
has been consistently plugging the “Red 
Camel” brand until the goods are at 
present soid throughout the United 
States. A dealer help which has been 
successful in that it has won a per- 
manent position on many a= retail 
counter is a good-sized brass cigarette 
and cigar lighter in the form of a 
camel. The Reynolds company’s ex- 
perience in gaining a position for this 
novelty, in line with recent articles 
upon dealer-helps published by Pkrint- 
ERS’ INK, would indicate that tobac- 
conists, who are generally surfeited with 
all sorts of manutacturer’s literature 
and cut-outs, are coming to appreciate 
slowly but surely the better sort of store 
displays. The manufacturer preceded 
its Saturday Evening Post campaign 
with double-page spreads of the same 
plate in the trade papers of December 


3 and 5 


“Electrical Bug” Is Trade 


Character 
The French Battery & Carbon Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis., has started a 


Western newspaper campaign on the 
new “French Flasher.”” The copy is 
illustrated with a figure of an ‘‘Elec- 
trical Bug’? which is pointing to pic- 
tures of the “French Flasher” being 
used in clothes closets, in the bedroom, 
dark halls, etc. Before the campaign 
started the flashers were placed in de- 
partment stores, stationery stores, cigar 
and newsstands and men’s furnishing 
stores. The copy suggests the “French 
Flasher” as a Christmas gift, and to put 
this suggestion in action a number of 
the flashers are put up in fancy Christ- 
mas boxes. 


Sale of Macon, Ga., 
graph” 

W. T. Anderson and P. T. Anderson 
have purchased all of the outstanding 
stock of the Macon Telegraph Publish- 
ing Company, publisher of the Daily 
Telegraph. W. T. Anderson, heretofore 
vice-president and general manager, be- 
comes president of the company, and 
editor of the paper. P. T. Anderson, 
heretofore assistant to the general man- 
ager, becomes vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. 


“Tele- 


Secures Paint and Varnish 
Account 


Billings-Chapin Company, of 
manufacturer of paints and 
varnishes, has placed its advertising 
account with the J. F. Singleton Com- 
pany, also of Cleveland. 


The 
Cleveland, 











Bulletins That Give Esprit de Corps 
to a Sales Force 


Quotations of Some That Have Proved Their Worth 


By George H. Eberhard 


President, George F. 


HE editor of Printers’ INK 

has asked me to describe the 
inauguration and development of 
the bulletins we send out under 
the caption “A Few Minutes with 
Eberhard.” 

These inspirational bulletins, as 
we shall term them, supplement 
regular bulletins dealing with 
prices, sales plans, talks, sugges- 
tions and general information, all 
dealing with particular campaigns 
of individual clients. 

The idea of issuing a separate 
bulletin at more or less regular 
intervals purely of an_ inspira- 
tional, individual-developing and 
organization - building character, 
was brought to us as an advertis- 
ing proposition, 

In other words, we would ad- 
vertise to the salesmen direct 
through the mail the ideas that we 
wanted them to acquire pertaining 
to their work and our business 
that would go to develop their ef- 
ficiency, and as a consequence the 
efficiency of the whole organiza- 
tion. 

We realized that as a general 
proposition you can't force anyone 
to do anything worth while. 

We kuew that the average 
salesman was either ingenious, re- 
sourceful, willing to take a chance 
to try and slide through or was 
a plugger who would hang on, 
dig in, stick and win out. 

We realized that if the work 
done by our sales division was td 
be of a character superior to that 
which a client might do with his 
own organization that we had to 
develop salesmen who were sin- 
cere, studious, who would plan to 
meet obstacles, avoid difficulties 
and cheerfully work along. bal- 


anced, broad, constructive lines. 

It is a hard thing to find men 
of that character and still harder 
to find any that have been trained _ 


Eberhard 


Company, San Francisco 
so that they will not violate part 
of the laws of salesmanship. 

It is necessary in our business 
that men should be trained to as- 
sume responsibility. 

We have irom twenty to twenty- 
four regular men working with 
different lines of retail and whole- 
sale trade, and they must take up 
different clients’ work at different 
intervals. They must be special- 
ists. They must specialize and do 
justice to the whole proposition 
presented in the client’s campaign, 
consequently we must continually 
develop our men, and above all 
things keep their minds in a plas- 
tic state and their attitude to- 
ward their work one of enthusi- 
astic interest. 

LEARNING THE SALESMAN’S 
INDIVIDUALITY 


The weak spot in the majority 
of sales departments is the lack 
of appreciation that it is wiser to 
inspire a salesman than to try 
to force him to do something. 
A little hammering now and then 
is good, but it should be done in 
the right way. 

Salesmen are human; they have 
the same ambition to succeed and 
make money as the proprietors or 
managers have, and must be treat- 
ed in a broad, liberal spirit if the 
firm employing them is to get the 
best results from their work. 

“Co-operation and team work” 
are but empty words, if the di- 
vision of money is not made on 
a liberal basis, and if the inspira- 
tional effort back of the men 
doesn’t come from a source that 
lives and acts the part. 

A sales manager or proprietor 
who is a liberal drinker and mixer 
can’t preach temperance and steady 
work to his men and get away 
with it. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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He Appeals to the 
Greatest Number 


Pick your advertising media like you pick your store 
sites—in the paths of greatest travel. Tarrytown is a 
beautiful place to live—but hang your shingle on Broad- 
way. 


“Upper classes come and pass, but the people become 
bigger and stronger and more aggressive with each cen- 
tury. They dictate language and art, politics and re- 
ligion, and what we shall eat, wear and do, and only 
what they approve has any chance of enduring.” By 
natural evolution the majority rules. More fortunes have 
been made by producing what most people want than 
by catering to the desires of the few. 


Automobile companies come and go—produce their 
small quota of class cars, then liquidate or become in- 
solvent while Henry Ford goes merrily on declaring 
dividends in seven figures. He appeals to the greatest 
number. As advertising becomes more of an exact 
science, advertisers are spending most of their money in 
those publications which reach the greatest number of 
possible purchasers at the lowest cost. 


The American Sunday Magazine goes into over 
2,000,000 of the 12,000,000 literate homes in this 
country ; homes that are located in prosperity centers; 
the prosperity which makes the cross-road a village, the 
village a town, and the town a city. 


The American Sunday Magazine is a merchandising 
factor in 158 out of a total of 225 cities in the United 
States with a population of 25,000 and up. By mer- 
chandising factor we mean that it reaches one in every 
two'to one in every ten homes in those cities; reaches them 
with such concentrated newspaper distribution as to create 
consumer demand, and consumer demand is what every 
advertiser wants and pays for. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY (Monthly) MAGAZINE 


CHARLES S. HART, Advertising Manager 
220 Fifth Ave., New York,N. Y. 908 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Besides Payi 
Special 


ENCE that MORAL a 
TUAL force by whi 
"Giathinweiaenen grips its readers. 


Know What That i 


[' MEANS that by spending most freely 

on editorial matter COMFORT holds its 
place as the best beloved rural magazine in 
America. It is eagerly read. So are its ad- 
vertisements. 


THEY PAY 


COMFORT IS THE FAMMTIY 
OVER A MILLIONA) 
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MORAL and INTELLEC- 
ce bywhich COMFORT 


WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bidg. 





Means to Advertisers 


\WouLp YOU, as an advertiser seeking 

results, prefer that a magazine spend 
more freely on soliciting your business, or in 
printing superior stories and features? We 
leave that to you. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., Augusta, Maine 
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Circulation Books Open to All 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


The December number of Harper’s Maga- 
zine contains a larger volume ot cash paid 
advertising than any December number 
for five years. 


This Christmas number completes the 
year of 1914 and carries to a climax the 
record of substantial gains that Harper’s 
Magazine has been consistently and steadily 
making in each and every issue since April 
1918 (twenty-one months). 


Take this or any copy of Harper’s Maga- 
zine and subject it to the closest examina- 
tion, page for page, text, illustrations and 
advertisements and it will be found that 
the same high quality is maintained 
throughout from cover to cover. 


70% of our subscribers own their homes. 
90% pf our subscribers are householders. 
We guarantee that the net cash paid cir- 
culation of Harper’s Magazine is more 
than 100,000. 


Forms for January number will close 
December 7th. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Franklin Square New York 
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There is a change coming over 
business that will handicap many 
of our present-day business men, 
who have become rich by skimping 
the payroll and dividing on an un- 
fair basis the earnings produced 
by the sales department. 

Incidentally, the firm that treats 
the salesmen best, that pays the 
most and trades not only fairly 
with its customers, but liberally 
with the workers, will win. 

We try to emphasize in our bul- 
letins the fact that there is about 
as much hard work back of iail- 
ure as there is back of success, 
and a great deal more worry and 
mental stress. 

We try to keep before the men 
that success lies within the nar- 
row confines of the human skul! 
and to inspire them by suggestion 
and illustration with ideas that 
will keep them working to the best 
advantage and in the right atti- 
tude of mind, 

One of the first bulletins we is- 
sued was on the subject of ‘“Boost- 
ing and Cheerfulness.” The sub- 
stance of what was said is indi- 
cated in the following paragraph: 

Another thing you want to re- 
member is what | have discussed 
in past bulletins; namely, that of 
not only boosting for the commu- 
nity you are in without making 
yourself a local promotion com- 
mittee, but in speaking favorably 
of the entire Pacific Coast, of all 
of your customers and of all of 
the trade who are not your cus- 
tomers. This is particularly essen- 
tial because what you say travels, 
often in a very rapid and unex- 
pected manner, and when it comes 
to the fellow that served as the 
subject, if you have said the right 
thing about him, it will help you 
when you meet him again. 

“Of course, if ‘anything is dead 
wrong, it may be common sense to 
handle the subject accordingly, but 
there is always a way to hit hard 
pleasantly by finding extenuating 
circumstances, as it were, rather 
than to hammer on just the bald 
fact you have in mind.” 

The second bulletin we issued 
some years ago was on “Personal 
Habits,” and we have reissued a 
bulletin of that character at regu- 
lar intervals since that time. The 
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paragraph selected indicate the at- 


titude assumed by the writer 

“The writer is not a moralist. 
He prides himself on an earnest 
endeavor to keep from being nar- 
row in his views, but it is a fact 
that many of us forget at times 
that our personal appearance, hab- 
its and condition of mind have a 
material bearing on our business 
success. 

“Of course, each individual's in- 
tegrity of purpose and independ- 
ence of mind and conduct are 
points that make them sensitive 
when touched upon—usually more 
so when the individual touched is 
in the wrong.” 

COVERED BY BULLETINS 


WIDE SCOPE 


We have issued bulletins on the 
writings of Epictetus. Another 
of the early bulletins was under 
the caption of “Spirit in Which 
You Work.” We emphasized the 
fact that you can preach a better 
sermon with your life than with 
your lips. This brought very fa- 


vorable comment from the men. 
It was not aimed at them, it was 
a general discussion, as it were, 


on the subject. 

We aim, when we receive a 
good reply from our salesmen, to 
use that as a basis for another bul- 
letin, and many of these bulletins 
are written as a result of ques 
tions asked or suggestions given 
by the salesmen. 

One of our earlier bulletins that 
was successful was entitled “It 
Can Be Done in Spite of That Ex- 
cuse.” The reply received to this 
bulletin read in part as follows: 

“T am just beginning to think 
that life is now more of a serious 
proposition than I have ever 
viewed it before, and I am getting 
down to business. In the past I 
did not give it much considera- 
tion and let things, to a certain ex- 


tent, take their own course. But 
I believe that we should give 
every small detail our life the 
utmost attention. 


“T think that it is a good plan 
for a man not only to go with men 
of his own calibre, but to try and 
go with those that are better, and 
see if he can raise his personal 
value in the stock market of 
others’ minds. 
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“Another point I am just begin- 
ning to see is, Why associate with 
a certain class that is of no value 
and could not do you any good if 
you wanted help or reference?” 

Another bulletin was “Make a 


Personal Business Problem of 
Your Sales.” 

Under the caption “Confidence 
and Customers’ Kicks,” we ex- 
plained how a salesman might de- 
fend his house by assuming more 
than his share of the blame and 
how it would react to his benefit, 
and it changed the attitude of sev- 
eral of our salesmen toward the 
so-called customers’ kick. To il- 
lustrate how the salesmen felt 
about it we quote from one of the 
replies: 

“T am much pleased with the 
last paragraph of your letter: 

“*The salesman that under- 
stands all of these little things that 
go to make up the total of suc- 
cess and uses them regularly and 
persistently cannot help but  be- 
come a big producer for himself 
and his house.’ 

“That is the keynote of any- 
thing in the line of selling phil- 
osophy. 

“T might inject a little person- 
ality into this letter by stating 
something that might bring out a 
thought and discussion, 

“In my own practice in selling 
I have never been in a hurry. I 
never got through with a town or 
a firm until they were finished. 
The next town or customer was 
not in my mind until I had fin- 
ished with the one where there 
was a prospective order. Many 
salesmen fail because they are 
anxious to ‘make’ certain towns, 
and keep up with their schedule, 
leaving something that is good for 
something that is prospective. 
Stick to the sale until it is made, 
and make friends by sticking to 
it.” 

GOOD EFFECT OF THE BULLETINS 

Some of the bulletins that have 
made good impressions were un- 
der the headings of “Service” 
“The Average Man,” “Thorough- 
ness Plus a Plan,” and one of the 
replies received read in part as 
follows: 

“T have long observed that the 


average salesman, in fact, the ma- 
jority of employees around the 
stores that I visit, have nothing 
especially good to say about the 
concern they work for or repre- 
sent. I have talked to dozens of 
them and there seems to be, with 
the majority, an undercurrent of 
ill-feeling. Most of them are go- 
ing to quit just as soon as they 
find what they are looking for. 
They pass this along to others and 
often the salesmen tell their cus- 
tomers. 

“My idea is that a customer is 
influenced in proportion to the 
amount of enthusiasm a salesman 
evinces for his line and the house 
that he represents, and with this 
idea in mind I have been doing a 
little experimenting on my own 
account. 

“Day before yesterday I had an 
excellent chance to demonstrate 
the value of this theory from the 
practical standpoint of securing 
an order. I met one of these boys 
that have been educated to believe 
that it is treason on the part of 
any house or manufacturer to con- 
centrate on its goods and talk 
their respective merits. He was 
distinctly a catalogue customer— 
one who likes to leaf through the 
book and his ‘want’ list and know 
nothing particular about what he 
buys except what he himself thinks 
of the articles in question. 

“T started in by talking about 
the men of our house. I told 
what they had done for me per- 
sonally, something about their 
business philosophy, something 
about the idea of what they were 
trying to do for their customers 
by trying to make them under- 
stand the various lines of goods 
they were selling. I told him of 
the pleasure I experienced when, 
through our efforts, we had shown 
a dealer how to increase his sales, 
profits, etc. T followed this idea 
of our business philosophy to a 
point where the man asked me if 
T were a member of the firm. 

“T promptly answered ‘No,’ and 
also told him how long T had been 
with them and what I honed would 
eventually happen. Well, the an- 
swer was. ‘Your outfit must be a 
—— good bunch, and I am going 
to tie to them as an experiment 
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_. _____ Forseventy years the readers 
if of Scientific American have 
looked to it for authoritative 
and authentic information. 


It was natural that these read- 
ers, when a world war broke 
out, followed by theoretical re- 
ports, false rumors, and un- 
founded stories, should turn to 
the Scientific American for real 
facts, accurate news and defi- 
nite data. 

Scientific American is covering the present foreign 
situation as no other publication finds possible. 
Thousands of new readers are being attracted to the 
publication. The permanency of this circulation is 
shown by an increase in the net paid-in-advance 
subscriptions of 18%, and a weekly average circula- 
tion of 75,577 copies. 


During the coming year Scientific American will be 
a broader, bigger publication than ever before. 


It will hold its new readers just as it has held its old 
ones. It will continue to add to its subscription list 
progressive, energetic, successful business men for 
whom Scientific American has so much of value, and 
for whom it is expressly edited. 


Advertising Rate 75c a line, based on 55,000 net 
paid guaranteed circulation. 


SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 


Allan C. Hoffman, Adv. Mgr. 


361 Broadway People’s Gas Building 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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on what you handle.’ I think in 
this instance I rather overdid the 
idea, but I got the order and cer- 
tainly made a friend for the 
House. 

“I believe that there is a nov- 
elty attached to this idea of mak- 
ing it a business to boost the 
House, as I have never heard of 
anyone’s doing it among the coun- 
try dealers anyway. It is bound 
to inspire contidence in the mind 
of the customer for the reason 
that he sees how we feel about the 
proposition ourselves. 

“Another thing: I fully realize 
that our company is conducted 
along lines different from any 
other concern. 

“The profit, of course, is your 
major object for being in business, 
but I have to hand it to you as 
being in a class by yourself when 
it comes to the human side of the 
game. I can review the past and 
see where you have always consist- 
ently followed a determination to 
develop all there is in every man 
that surrounds you, and by this I 
mean financially, physically, men- 
tally and morally. 

“Every one of us should take 
pride in the fact that we are of 
as clean a bunch of fellows as can 
be found in any concern anywhere. 
What is more to the point we 
should conduct ourselves in a man- 
ner that will reflect credit on our- 
selves and the entire aggregation. 
We owe this to each other and the 
company, as a company! 

“Most of us have been asso- 
ciated together for several years, 
and we have been, in a way, work- 
ing individually. It is evident that 
we now believe in what we are 
doing, else there would have been 
a break in the ranks long ago. 
Therefore, it strikes me that the 
time has come for all of us to 
make a greater effort to be equal 
to the plan and to let others know 
how we feel when working for 
the common cause. 

“I am free to admit that in my 
experience in the East and on the 
Coast, selling goods of all kinds, 
I have at times fallen into the 
same rut that the average sales- 
man I mention is now in, and I 
suppose that the rest of the boys 
have done the same thing in the 
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past, but inasmuch as we live and 
learn, it is perhaps well that we 
should experience the feeling and 
get it out of our system and then 
go after the right idea and boost 
it hard.” 

Other bulletins were “Decision,” 
“Ignorance Is Dishonesty,” “Keep 
the Organization's Blood Warm,” 
“Get the Right Perspective,’ “In- 
telligent Curiosity,’ “Mental Sug- 
gestion,” “Go to School,” “Take 
a Personal Inventory,’ and “The 
Man Who Returned.” It may be 
suggestive to give the substance 
of this last bulletin which tells 
what a salesman thought about it: 


A SALESMAN’S TESTIMONY 


“Several times since my return 
to the House I have been tempted 
to write you a few lines on a 
subject that few salesmen, I im- 
agine, would care to say much 
about—especially to the president 
of the company. However, in 
view of my past experience with 
you and realizing as I do the im- 
mense amount of effort, study and 
personal time you have devoted 
to further the interests of the 
‘workers,’ especially the selling 
force, I feel free to ‘come through’ 
with what is on my mind; viz. :— 
try to tell you how a chap (my- 
self) feels after returning to the 
service of a company he has once 
left. 

“The association between your 
company and its salesmen is en- 
tirely different from any other 
that has come under my observa- 
tion. You have imperceptibly in- 
stilled energy, enthusiasm, loyalty 
and upheld and stimulated ambi- 
tion in each and everyone of us, 
Furthermore, you keep everlast- 
ingly at it. This is the point of 
what I am trying to get at. 

“How to continually stand be- 
hind a crew of men and push them 
forward without grinding out a 
bunch of monotonous stuff of 
which they eventually tire or be- 
come indifferent to is the puzzle 
that I imagine many a sales man- 
ager lies awake at night trying to 
solve. At first I was inclined to 
view your bulletins and letters 
like a hobble skirt going down 
Market Street, but as time passed. 
it developed that you were surely 
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Coaxing Providence 


[THE people of America 


have learned that they can have 

the necessities, the comforts, even 
the luxuries of life, and when the usual 
plan of producing these things fail— 
they think. They do not go to war, 
nor mope, nor bemoan the visitation of 
Providence, but proceed at once to 
coax Providence to deliver. 


You are now planning for the general good of your 
business. You are analyzing the mental attitude of the 
public as well as their material condition. The outside 
viewpoint as presented by our contract-service men 
should be welcomed. 


We have a corps of Contact-Service men in New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis and Chattanooga—men trained in the 
ways of the East, the West, the North and the South. 
Men in touch with the public—men trained in coaching 
the public. Let these men concentrate on your problem, 
matching the experiences of our torty years of advertising 
with modern development. 


Let one of these men visit you, not to sell, but to serve. 
Take them into your confidence. We guarantee that the 
confidence will not be misplaced and that you will profit 
by the contact. An invitation is necessary. 


Nelson Chesman & Company 
1874 — Advertising Agents — 1914 


St. Louis Chicago New York Chattanooga 
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The Tide Is Turning 


Unless you have your finger on the industrial arteries 
of business, you do not immediately feel the gradual 
rise of industrial activity. However, read the fol- 
lowing excerpts, true echoes from the march of 
events and big business for 1915: 


The individual, firm or corporation failing at this time to read 
the onward and upward sign in the business trend will let slip 
a future harvest of gigantic dimensions.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


Fifteen thousand employees of the Lynn works of the General 
Electric Company were ordered to report for work last Monday 
morning and be prepared to go back on full time. 


We are due to return to normal conditions, anyway, and it is 
about time. This is the first optimistic opinion | have given for 
three years. The United States will be the only country to bene- 
fit by the war. For example, Germany produces normally from 
twelve to fifteen million tons of steel annually, of which about 
eight million is exported. This is now shut off, and the advantage 
is with us. We are recovering from the shock of the war, legisla- 
tion is such that capital has more confidence, and business is being 
stimulated. At Bethlehem some time back, we were forced partly 
to suspend operations, but we shall soon be in full action again, 
and we shall increase our production . . . The benefits will 
continue for at least ten years. Capital has become more con- 
fident and recent legislation has been beneficial, and would stimu- 
late all commercial enterprises in the country—Charles M. 


Schwab, President of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 


Every manufacturer and every advertiser should 
realize that the tide is turning; should keep their 
products before the railway world, otherwise they 
“will let slip a future harvest.” 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE (Weekly) 
Circulation, 9,412 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE 
MECHANICAL EDITION (Monthly) 
Circulation, 4,317 


THE SIGNAL ENGINEER (Monthly) 
Circulation, 4,572 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
We are members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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on the right track; first curiosity, 
following in turn interest to know 
how long it would last, gradually 
genuine interest, accompanied by 
a desire to receive next week's is- 
sue, like following a continued 
story in some magazine. 

“Now it takes a lot of diplomacy 
or something for one man to tell 
a bunch of men that they shouldn't 
forget to brush their teeth, shine 
their shoes, etc., and have these 
same gentlemen accept the infor- 
mation seriously—seem like sim- 
ple things. They are. Still, I re- 
call a bulletin from you on this 
very subject—probably three years 
ago—but said bulletin had some- 
thing of interest besides teeth and 
shoes—they were sandwiched in 
between somewhere.” 

Other general talks were “The 
Value of Caution and Economy,” 
“Self-confidence,” “Preparedness,” 
and “Doing the Little Things.” 
One paragraph in the last letter 
did more to help one of our men 
than any one thing we have writ- 
ten in the whole series. It was as 
follows: 

“The cheerful doing of tasks 
that are a bit distasteful and of 
those ‘little things’ which it was 
‘someone else’s’ work to do will 
help rather than retard your own 
work and progress. 

“Suppose we were to act on the 
basis of each man or woman doing 
only the agreeable things? Where 
would we land? Nothing in life 
is agreeable or pleasant except by 
comparison, and your standard of 
comparison would lose all value 
if you came in contact with only 
that which now appears agreeable. 

“Furthermore, it is a natural law 
that were you so situated as to 
have this choice to-day, in a very 
short period you would have a 
new standard of comparison and 
desires, making many of to-day’s 
agreeable things or acts distasteful. 

“The standard we must use for 
comparison is ‘necessity and use- 
fulness.’ Is it necessary and ad- 
vantageous that I should do this 
for myself, or in the larger sense 
for the House? 

“Only a few days ago a sales- 
man said to a buyer, ‘I will attend 
to this detail, because in our firm 
I am big enough to do the little 


things, and we have plenty of men 
who are little enough to do the 
lig things. 

‘There are times when I mar- 
vel at the attitude of each one of 
us. We slip. hesitate, fall, com- 
plain so often over comparatively 
‘nothing.’ It would have been 
over with in ‘no time’ had we but 
known how to do the little things. 

“The philosophy of efficiency, 
sane co-operation and harmony is 
lost for the moment—then it 
means extra effort mentally and 
physically to set things right and 
regain our mental balance.” 

A bulletin under the head of 
“Self-Discipline” made up in part 
a$ follows was very effective and 
brought in replies of an intimate 
character : 


GETTING UNDER THE SKIN 


“The simplest truths are the 
hardest to remember and put into 
everyday practice. Somehow, 
many lack control of their minds 
and selves, no matter how confi- 
dently they can advise the ‘pitcher’ 
for the ‘home nine.’ Their self- 
discipline is weak or non-existent. 

“The majority are careless of 
detail, make the same mistakes 
twice, question their work instead 
of the reason for doing it, or 
think of something else than the 
task before them. 

“The majority dislike the 
thought of observing regular 
hours of arising and of working; 
however, the act of arising at a 
given hour, starting work at a 
given time, is a big help for the 
whole day, if backed by the right 
attitude of mind. 

“Most every irregular riser is a 
‘staller’ an ‘in-and-outer,’ and 
pays a big price physically and 
mentally for whatever success he 
achieves. 

“Look around you and you will 
observe we are governed in our 
daily life and work by the Law 
of Habit. The older men grow 
the stronger the law becomes, and 
the more they unconsciously rely 
on it instead of their reason. 

“Self-discipline can in a great 
measure hold the Law of Habit to 
a sane course. It helps you to 
understand, profit by and assist 
in fostering change. 








“Nothing can exist without 
change. It is taking place every- 
where in everything all of the 
time. It is nature's universal 
law. Hence, we must everlast- 
ingly strive to do more, and bet- 
ter work, for as we succeed so 
will our ability ‘to do more and 
better work increase.” 

Bulletins entitled “Most Men 
Are Habits,” “Educated and Care- 
fully Exercised Memory,” ‘Some- 
thing Doing Every Minute.” “Op- 
portunity,” a Find the Man,” 
“Aim High,” “Be a Positive Sell- 
ing Force,” all have been product- 
ive of good results. 


ANOTHER QUOTATION 


I will quote the bulletin issued 
on the subject of “Automatically 
Using Your Past Experience” 

“T believe in a previous bulle- 
tin I brought out the saying of 
ex-President Roosevelt, namely, 
‘The world needs more to be re- 
minded than reformed.’ This is 
along that line. 

“Now, my reason for using the 
above heading is to impress on 
each one that receives this the 
necessity of the individual’s get- 
ting the habit of profiting by ex- 
perience in even the smallest daily 
occurrences. 

“This seems an aw we 4 simple 
thing to be reminded of, but from 
observation it ig as though 
each one of us could think of this 
quite often to advantage. 

“Without a doubt you have had 
experience covering almost iden- 
tically all the happenings of each 
day. You should be able to au- 
tomatically decide on every little 
detail connected with selling and 
the handling of your work with 
a feeling that you were right and 
without hesitating. The right 
thought and words should be 
ready on any proposition, but I 
find the different individuals seem 
to fall down on things that are in- 
excusable when the problem is 
reviewed with them. 

“It is the little details that we 
finish, settle thoroughly and com- 
pletely as we go, that facilitate 
the conduct of the business. Every- 
thing that is finished at the 
time it is brought up becomes a 
matter of the past and it doesn’t 
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have to be opened up from any 
angle again. , 

“Even the smallest detail that is 
not completed right at the time 
that it could be completed is bound 
to bob up until it is, from one an- 
gle or another, and some of them 
raise the very deuce because they 
waste a lot of time. 

“It helps you to help the others 
in the organization and when each 
does his or her part promptly, 
thoroughly and cheerfully it makes 
for a big sum total toward suc- 
cess. 

“One of the fundamental traits 
that causes one individual to rise 
way above the others in salesman- 
ship or in any other position is 
that through habit (for it is habit 
more than anything that makes 
for superiority of one individual 
over another) his mind is in such 
working order that, automatically 
almost, it opens to the right page 
for reference, and he finishes as 
he goes—quickly. 

“Tor the mind is comparatively 
speaking, like a book; all impres- 
sions are retained more or less 
clearly and sometimes impressions 
of many years’ standing are 
brought back without apparent ef- 
fort owing to a combination of 
incidents. 

“Now if your mind can be cul- 
tivated to retain all the essentials 
and automatically refer to them, 
you can get your selling argu- 
ments, the detail of your letter 
writing, your prices, the peculiari- 
ties of your customers, the techni- 
calities of your work down so 
that you will be able to cover 
more ground in a given time and 
really finish as you go.” 

Of course, it goes without say- 
ing that you cannot judge the 
value of a bulletin by the replies 
you receive. You must judge it 
by the character of the informa- 
tion you transmit, the spirit in 
which you send it out, the strength 
and integrity of purpose that is 
back of it. 

It is like advertising, repetition 
of impression results through cu- 
mulative force in the forming of 
a definite idea in the mind of the 
reader, and it is the same with 
inspirational bulletins. Some of 
them have no apparent personal 
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Oren Have Tremendous Sales Power 


From the Manufacturer’s Viewpoint 


«n opinion while in ‘theca 
lyk. abiseynhowwatdee/ “It is quite, 
fapparent that advertisers are at} 
last’ getting down to earth and 


6 giving the dealers something 
e §which they will use, and which 
o fwill sell the goods besides.” An- 
Ss 


alyzing the material, .one sees 
quite plainly the. significance of 
ed fa paragraph in a letter from W. 
he §P. Werheim, of Pratt & Lambert, 
‘r- fwho sounds an almost universal 
to f note when he writes: “We give 
ly. [this matter of dealer-material a 





ng. f great deal of thought and atten- 
en — tion, and are always on the look- 
ed Fout to do sométhing that will 
a factually help the .dealer to sell 

i- four goods. We don’t want to 


send him something to make him 
i | happy or to clutter up his store, 
a Fbut we do want to send him 
i - J something to get the goods off 
{ his shelves. That is why we are 
. making sure that everything sent 
to him this fall is of a character 
that will influence him to appre-{ 
ciate its value and: use It gece 
AT DEALERS ASK FOR ANT 
Excerpt from “Fall Dealer-Helps That Hit 
the Mark’—Printers’ Ink, Nov. 5, 1914. 
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A repeat order for | rae was recently placed with 
us by Pratt & Lambert who have an international 
reputation as makers of the highest quality enamels 
and varnishes. They know what finish means. 


Your sales might be greatly increased by the use of 
SRE 
IGNS 


Our efficient sales representatives are at your service 


Passaic Metal Ware Company 


Passaic, N.J. New York Chicago St. Louis Boston 


eid Should carry your sales message 
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‘Unlike any other paper” 


“The Banker 


and 


Advertising” 


is the title of the 
leading article in 
Gumption for Decem- 
ber. 
spread the advertising 
idea among bankers, 
thereby increasing‘ad- 
vertising, even during 


“om” 


years, get this article. 


If you want to 


seasons and 


The Farm Journal 


A. B. C. MEMBER 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 
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or direct message to the men, but 
may yet strike some salesmen so 
it helps him, because it suggests 
a weakness and a way of correct- 
ing it; for after all it is well, 
wherever possible, to suggest not 
only what is to be overcome or 
guarded against, but it is well to 
suggest what should be done or 
what could be done to improve 
the individual. 


| Is Hashimura Togo Out of a 


Job? 


Tue Avutopress COMPANY 
New York, Nov. 19, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Isn’t the wording of the enclosed 
situation wanted advertisement singu- 
larly familiar? One misses the cus 
tomary finale, ‘Hoping you are the 
same.”’ 

Did Will Irwin write it? 

Wo. Wotrson, 
Advertising Manager. 

JAPANESE, YOUNG, CHEERFUL COOK 

But for life the world were nothing; 
source of happiest life is health, and 
source of health is cheer and foods; 
worthless people live only to eat and 
drink; people of worth eat and drink 
only to live; but worth of people is 
at least partly known according to their 


foods; worth of foods 1s absolutely 
known by their nature of expressing 
| themselves by cook, and in the long 


| run worth of people may lighten per- 


| haps in 


accordance with their cooks; 
there are two kinds of cooks; one is 
on higher wages, who certainly able 
to cook, as if throwing a sprat to catch 
whales; another is on lower wages, 
who may be doing cooking as if throw 
ing life to catch a sprat; which wi'l 
hecome a victor in the economic field? 
There’s no fire without smoke, but we 


| will not “penny wise pound foolish”; 


question impartiality will be solved 


| as if doing of grave judge in supreme 


| court. also accurately, step 


by step. as 
if looking face on first class mirror 
by heading cook. Address Neutrality, 
588 Herald. 


| Demonstrations on Wheels for 


Farmers 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., manufac- 
turers of power plants, waterworks, 


pumps and scales. have equipped an 
advertising motor truck to go after the 
farmer’s trade by giving demonstra- 
tions right on the farm. A _ ten-ton 
Mack truck has been equipped by the 


| company with a complete electric light 


plant, suitable for farm purposes, a 
four horse-power kerosene engine and 
several varieties of pumps. It is tour- 
ing the country to advertise these ma- 
chines to the farmer. For the past 
year and a half the machine has been 
on the road in the East. Now it is on 
its way Westward where the factories 
are located in the towns of Reloit, 
Wis.; Indianapolis, Ind., and Three 
Rivers, Mich. 














Ayer’s Educational Meetings 

N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, 
inaugurated last week a series of educa- 
tional meetings for the employees of the 
company. At the first of these meetings, 
which was held last Friday night, Fuller- 
ton Waldo, musical critic of the Public 
Ledger, gave a talk on * The Appeal of 
Music.” Llis address was intended to 
interest his auditors more keenly in 
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good music and to show them how to | 


listen to it, and was illustrated by selec 
tions on the Victrola, the Edison Dia 
mond Disc phonogri iph and his viola. 
About one hundred of the employees 
of the agency were present. 


An Investigation Must Be 
Broad to Be Worth 
Anything 
THE FarM JOURNAL 

PuiLaDELpHia, Noy. 21, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The editorial on page 79 of PRINTERS’ 
Ink this week enlists our sympathy—for 
one swallow doesn’t make a summer any 
more than does a one-town investigation 
constitute an analysis. The usefulness 
of common sense in interpreting _re- 
search work is still to be commended. 

Irvin S, PASCHALL, 
Advertising Manager. 
Increase in Five- and Ten-Cent 
Sales 

The S. S. Kresge Company, five- and 
ten-cent stores, reports that during the 
first ten months of 1914 its earnings 
were $12,088,211, an increase of $2, 
249,874 over a corresponding period last 
year. A large part of its goods were 
former'y purchased in Germany and 
Austria which are now being secured 
in the United States. 


New Butterine Advertiser 

The James T. Downey Company, a 
Chicago oleomargarine manufacturer, is 
using the street cars to introduce its 
brands in the large distributing centers 
where it has jobber relations. This 
concern was organized in Ju'y, and ac 
cording to an official of the company 
considerable distribution has been se- 
cured in the first few weeks of adver- 
tising. 


Stanley Clagué Opens Detroit 
Office 


E. Leroy Pelletier and W. H. Tripp, 
who recently joined forces, have 
opened a branch of the Stanley Clague 
Agency in Detroit. They have the ac- 
count of the Reo Motor Car Company, 
among others. 


John H. Livingston, Jr., recently ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Stuyvesant. Publishing Company, pub- 
lisher of Town and Country and Golf 
Tilustrated, has been made secretary 
of the organization. 








Advertised Goods 
Are Easier to Sell 


This s_l~d/- 
been proved time | 
and again. 1847 
ROGERS BROS. 
“Silver Plate 
that Wears” 
has been con- 
sistently ad- 
vertised for 
over 50 years. 
People have 
known this sil- 
verware through 
all these years 
of advertising, 
during which 
time it has been 
proved that it 
wears just as 
long as 
claimed 

for it. 

It is the 

ideal sil- 

verware 

for the 

table 

and gifts. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 








By Charles W. Hurd 


Members of the 


HE average grocer turns his 


stock less than ten times a 
year. A better grocer will turn 
it fifteen or twenty times. Sev- 


eral grocery chains probably av- 
erage twenty times in their estab- 
lished stores. One chain, Mr. 
Sowers’ Stores, in Memphis, is 
said to get the high average of 
forty turns out of its older stores. 
And forty-five turns are claimed 
for one store of the Progressive 


chain in New York City. This 
is almost up to the average of 
one turn a week Uneeda Biscuit 


is said to make in a great many 
stores. 

The matter of turnovers is 
something well worth looking in- 
to. 

The average grocer wants a 
gross profit of 25 per cent on a 
sale. Some chains want 25 per 
cent, also. The Bowers chain is 
said to take only 12% to 15 per 
cent gross. 

The average grocer counts on 
5 to 8 per cent net. Bowers is 
said to take only 2 per cent. This, 
with four times as many turn- 
overs, would enable him at least 
to equal the average grocer’s 
earnings. 

The turnover is, of course, that 
of the stock, not the whole cap- 
ital. Nevertheless, the comparison 
of stock turns for chain and in- 
dependent is significant. There 
are some considerations that qual- 
ify the difference. The average 
grocery chain store. especially one 
of the cheaper type, carries a 
smaller stock than does one of 
the average independents. More- 
over, the stock which the chain 
carries in its enormous warehouse 
must be figured as reducing’ the 
apparent number of turnovers. 
Again, every chain is constantly 
opening new stores, few of which 
pay in a large way from the start, 
while some do not pay at all. The 
grocery chains do not plan to lose 
money on stores. They do not 
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How Big Retailers’ Chains Outsell 
Independent Competitors—XI 


and M. Zimmerman 


’ 


Staff of Prinvrers’ Ink, 


wish to resort to ruinous  price- 
cutting and manipulation if they 
can help it. They are careful in 
selecting the location, but if the 
manager cannot make the store 
pay in a certain length of time, 


sometimes 30 days, sometimes 
six months, it will be closed. 
These misadventures pull down 


the average number of turnovers 


A CHAIN ADVANTAGE 


Against this set the buying and 
storage advantages. The cost of 
buying may come to 6 per cent, 
as mentioned, but the saving is 
often 15 to 20 per cent, and some- 
times more. The average inde- 
pendent may carry much more 
tock and a month’s supply of it. 
ut rental space in a warehouse 
is cheaper than in a store. That 
is a chain advantage. 

The grocery chains in general 
are probably not so forbearing as 


the Bowers chain seems to be. 
They take a larger percentage of 
profit and make up what they 
sacrifice in profit on standard 


brands by large profits on their 
own private brands—often an ab- 
normally large profit, according to 
the reports of investigators en- 
gaged by a charitable society in 
New York City, who reported that 
tea, coffee, etc., priced at differ- 
ent figures, all came out of the 
same box and was of one quality! 
But this might almost be called 
a trade custom, so honored is it 
suspected to have been in much 
retail practice. 

The net income of the average 
grocer is a very uncertain thing 
at best. The average grocer him- 
self is uncertain. Gossip loosely 
says that the whole trade virtually 
renews its personnel every ten 
years. This is not such a violent 
exaggeration of the probable facts. 


The investigation made by the 
charitable society in New York 


City, before referred to, indicates 
that two-thirds of the groceries 
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In All Advertising! 


HIS IS our unqualified Avowal of Faith, 

the doctrine to which we have steadfastly 

adhered since our inception as an adver- 
tising organization, and which has been the 
bed-rock of our development. 


It is not only the doctrine upon which sub- 
stantial business exists today, but—and we 
cannot place too strong emphasis upon this 
point—the public, no matter what they may 
have accepted in the past, now demand the 
truth in advertising. 


Personal service is with us a forceful living 
reality. We have among our extensive clien- 
tele great business concerns who have been 
with us for more than thirty years. We have 
conducted their advertising campaigns on the 
basis of truth and steady substantial expan- 
sion of their business has been the result. 

We admit, we even glory in, the fact that 
the maintenance of this doctrine has cost us 
many thousands of dollars. But did it in the 
long run? We can handle the advertising of 
a product if we can tell the truth about it. 
If we cannot, we do not want the business. 

Permit us to further explain our service and 
methods to you personally. 


Albert Frank & Company 
Advertising 
26 Beaver Street, New York 
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Chicago Office Boston Office Philadelphia Office 
332 So. La Salle St. 109 State St. 418 Sansom St. 


London Office—5 New Bridge Street, London, E. C. 
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there hold on less than ten years. 
One-third give up inside of five 
years. Less than 5 per cent last 
25 years. Metropolitan conditions 
are mainly after their own kind, 
but they are reproduced in part 
elsewhere. In many Midwestern 
States many groceries have gone 
out of existence with the disap- 
pearance of the villages and cross- 
roads settlements. 


DRUG-STORE SITUATION SIMILAR 


In the drug field the situation 
is somewhat different. The aver- 
age druggist turns his stock three 
or four times a year. Compare 
this with the stock turn of twelve 
times which the Riker-Hegeman 
stores are said to average. Con- 
ditions here are very different 
from what they are in the grocery 
field. The drug chain store is 
certainly far better stocked than 
the average independent, and car- 
ries more clerks, even from the 
beginning. It would be out of 
the question to expect a new drug 
store to pay in 30 days. It would 
take months and perhaps even a 
year or two. The other stores 
of the chain have to carry then. 

Tobacco-store independents av- 
erage four turns a year. Alert 
independents quadruple and even 


quintuple that. Some United 
cigar stores are said to have 
turned their stock fifty times! 


And here again the history is one 
of rapid extension of stores, some 
of which may not pay for months 
and which the rest have to carry. 

In the 5, 10 and 25 cent field 
the average turnover is eight to 
ten times a year, and the average 
Woolworth, Kresge, K ess. or 
McCrory store ten to twelve 
times. The average is high here, 
and the independents and chains 
are closer together as to records 
because of the exceptional educa- 
tion which the independents get 
from the jobbers, like Butler 
Brothers, for instance, who leave 
no excuse for a retailer’s not mak- 
ing good. 

As in nearly all instances the 
extension of chain stores is fi- 
nanced out of the earnings of the 
chains, it is evident, from the 
rapid growth of the system, that 
report has not exaggerated the 


rate of turnovers. There is a 
great gain, as we saw previously, 
in delaying payment 30 and 60 
days—though taking the cash dis- 
count just the same—when the 
turnover can be made in that time. 
That amounts not only to getting 
an extra discount from the manu- 
facturer, but to using his money 
to do business on. And the ad- 
vantage is all the greater if the 
turnover is several times a month. 


The turnover is, of course, 
merely’ a result, of which the 
causes are reputation for low 
prices, service, advertising and 


other things, but it is an objective 
the chains have before them all 
of the time, They would have 
us believe that its rapidity is due 
wholly or largely to the famous 
principle of “small profits and 
quick returns.” 

It is obvious that the chain 
does price very low on a score 
or more of nationally adver- 
tised brands in its line which 
have standardized values and 
known prices, and also on certain 
goods whose costs are more or 
less known to custom, but it is 
possible for anyone to satisfy him- 
self by shopping around ahd in- 
quiring of any retailers, jobbers 
and manufacturers that the ma- 
jority of chains do, as a matter 
of fact, in many instances price 
higher on other goods and get a 
larger profit on their own private 
brands than do the independents 
in their neighborhood or in simi- 
lar neighborhoods. 

It is the advertising of the drug 
chains, the better stores, the better 
locations, the greater variety of 
stock, the service, that draw the 
custom. The public may think it 
cares a great deal about price, 
but it will not, except for some 
extraordinary inducement, go two 
steps out of its way to buy in 
a shop that is dingy or unpre- 
possessing. A few individuals 
may, but the public as a whole 
will not. 

The public thinks it is keen on 
saving and the price advertising 
of the chains would seem to prove 
the appeal is effective. It is, in- 
deed, effective, but we believe the 
reason is that it is effective pri- 
marily as store advertising and 
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only secondarily as price advertis- 
ing. It is a reminder of the store, 
its display, service, etc., and hard- 
ly at all of the pennies saved on the 
cut. The success of the Owl drug- 
chain advertising in a number of 
Pacific Coast cities, when the 
chain talked service and not price, 
is further proof of this. 

The independent retailers who 
hang on the flanks of the chains 
in spite of everything the latter 
can do to shake them off generally 
price almost or quite as low as 
the chain stores and hold their 
own. And many of the independ- 
ents who disappear fail, in spite 
of the fact that they often cut 
below the chains. It takes more 
than price-cutting to get and keep 
trade. 


CHAINS’ PRICE LEVEL HIGHER 


It is contended by some observ- 
ers that certain of the chains have 
a higher price level than that of 
the best independents—_though 
lower than that of the average 
independents, probably, and lower 
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tained—but still it does not neces- 
sarily follow, as many think, that 
because a chain sacrifices all or 
most of its profit on its “leaders,” 
that it therefore must be getting 
excessive profits on other goods 
to make up. It can and perhaps 
often does, but not because it 
must do so to live. It could sac- 
rifice all the profit on one brand 
and make it up on another fast- 
moving, cut-price brand which had 
not been cut quite so much, 

Consider what chance the av- 
erage cigar store independent has 
when a competing United store 
may be turning its capital more 
than, say. six times as fast—when 
it can afford, that is to say, other 
things being equal, to sacrifice 
five-sixths of its profits and to 
take only one-sixth of a cent prof- 
it, where the independent has to 
get a whole cent! No wonder so 
many of the independent retailers 
quickly disappear and that so few 
have learned the trick of com- 
peting on even terms. 

Pricing seems to have three 














than the independents once main- methods. The first method is to 
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Ne-Horker Staats-Beitung 


will be published on SUNDAY, DECEMBER THIRTEENTH 
A one-hundred-and-twelve page newspaper replete with articles 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 
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fix the price of all goods at a 
certain percentage over the cost 
of goods and cost of doing busi- 
ness, This margin or percentage 
is apt to be high in the little in- 
dependent store, particularly out 
of town, where there is little 
competition. It tends to be low 
where the live independent or 
chain-store executive has grasped 
the principle of rapid turnovers. 
Mr. Bowers’ Stores, of Memphis, 
apply this system inexorably to 
every product that gets into their 
hands. The United Cigar Stores 
probably keep exceedingly close 
to it much of the time. 


BEST MAINTAIN PRICES 


The second method of pricing 
is to apply the first system of 
pricing to unbranded goods, but 
maintain the price on all national- 
ly advertised brands and on their 
own brands. Many of the better 
class of independent stores and 
some chain stores in different lines 
still do this. They aim at quality 
and service and get fair prices on 
all their products. 

The third method of pricing is 
one that is based largely on com- 
petition. The district manager of 
a Philadelphia grocery chain, for 
instance, may see eggs priced ex- 
tra low on a rival store’s bulletin, 
and at once order a corresponding 
cut in his own stores’ stock. De- 
partment stores employ shoppers 
to tab the prices of goods dis- 
played in other stores. Drug 
chains and independents watch 
each other and cut on all pro- 
prietaries in competition, When 
buying is irregular and speculative 
and competition is brisk, it is not 
always possible to price in the 
same way that goods are priced 
at other times. Special sales and 
all special inducements fall into 
this third class. They are often 
combined with the first method. 

Actually these three different 
systems simmer down to two, a 
system of pricing branded goods 
and a system of pricing unbrand- 
ed goods. Most price-cutters, as 
stated, cut standard brands for 
the purpose of attracting custom, 
but sell most of their other goods 
at a good profit. It cannot be 
denied that the chains have helped 
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to bring prices to a lower level, 
especially those of the staples. 
All druggists, for example, once 
sold certain salts at 5 cents an 
ounce or two ounces for 5 cents, 
when it cost only 1% cents a 
pound, They now have to sell 
it at 5 cents a pound, because the 
chains do. 


CHARGE ALL TRAFFIC WILL BEAR 


The pricing of unbranded or 
relatively unknown goods seems 
to be generally on the theory of 
charging about all the traffic will 
bear, unless a special drive is be- 
ing made. Ordinarily the chain 
store will take 50, 75 or 100 per 
cent on rubber goods, toilet goods 
or other sundries just as quickly 
as the independent will do it. 
When one of the chains recently 
changed hands the new manage- 
ment is said to have marked 
prices up ten per cent all along 
the line. The fact is, chains and 
other price-cutters cut prices on 
established brands, that is where 
the cut shows to the public, and 
do not cut prices where they do 
not have to. 

The average chain does not 
want to cut any lower on stand- 
ard brands than it has to. It will 
take a profit when it can, but 
the effect of the competition on 
standard brands is to drive their 
price lower and lower, and at 
length the chain is willing to take 
a loss for the sake of the adver- 
tising and the effect cut-throat 
competition has on its competi- 
tor. But it will drop the brand 
quickly as a leader when the prof- 
it has been squeezed out. It may 
keep it to supply the demand al- 
ready created, but it will not push 
it. Nor will the independents push 
it, nor carry it if they can help it. 

It was the custom until recently 
for some chains occasionally to 
feature cut-price brands on which 
there was no profit, and then to 
keep the sale of such articles down 
to the minimum by an aggressive 
substitution of other brands. This 
is done by independent retailers 
here and there in many lines, 

“I can cite you the instance of 
Mr. Keene, who says he will dis- 
charge a man if he sells more 
than one of his leaders in a day,” 
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said the counsel of the Hamilton 
Watch Company at a committee 
hearing in Washington. As throw- 
ing further light on the practice, 
the same witness said later, not 
perhaps having reference to Mr. 
Keene: 

“A certain notorious price-cutter 
swore that he would not handle 
Howard watches because he would 
not ask his customers to pay 50 
per cent profit. The attorneys for 
the Keystone Watch Case Com- 
pany subpeenaed him to bring his 
cost sheets. . . .They showed that 
on the (unknown) goods he was 
substituting he was making a 
profit of 115 per cent.” 

This is undoubtedly a very nice 
profit for the price-cutier, but it 
is questionable if the chain stores 
are chargeable with so much sub- 
stitution of this kind as they are 
popularly credited with. Un- 
doubtedly they have done it, but 
the policy has changed in the 
bigger and better stores. It is the 
little fellow who substitutes and 
feels he has to in order to exist. 
Investigation made in New York 
City for Printers’ INK by a num- 
ber of persons showed scarcely 
any evidences of substitution 
among the chains, but plenty 
among the independents. The 
chains of cheap grocery stores 
often advertise great bargains, as 
of seven bars of Kirkman’s Borax 
soap for 25 cents, but one must 
buy something else in quantity in 
order to get them. 

The reason for this is plain. 
The chain theory of merchandis- 
ing is to give the public exactly 
what it wants: If it can satisfy 
the customer and bring him back 
again and again, it will make 
many profits that will outweigh 
the one large one that might pos- 
sibly be secured from substitution. 
Aggressive substitution, besides 
risking the customer’s possible 
dissatisfaction and the waste of 
the clerk’s time, involves the great 
expense of maintaining clerks 
able to substitute. It is cheaper 
to serve the public as the chain 
claims it does. 

The Owl Drug Company, of San 
Francisco, has a sign posted in 
its stores threatening with dismis- 
sal any clerk who shall substitute. 
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President Miller says he _ has 
actually discharged clerks for do- 
ing so. This is contrary to the 
general impression of chain 
methods, but it is thoroughly in 
line with modern merchandising 
principles, The Owl clerk is in- 
structed to give the customer ex- 
actly what she or he wants. After 
the money has been paid and the 
standard goods wrapped up, the 
clerk is expected to ask if the 
customer has ever tried the private 
brand of the horse and if she 
would not like to try it next time, 
or if he cannot sell her something 
else in the line. 

So far as the national manufac- 
turer is concerned, this is sub- 
stitution just as much as if it had 
been effected in the first place. It 
can make no difference to the 
manufacturer whether the sub- 
stitution is practised before or 
after a given sale. If his goods 


“are being displaced at the point 


of sale by the man he depends on 
to sell them, that is enough for 
him. The existence of the retail- 
er’s private brand is evidence that 
he intends to sell it, and is the first 
step in substitution. 

It cannot be alleged that there 
is any moral obliquity in the chain 
or the independent handling 
private brands of its own. It is 
proper that the public should have 
the fullest experience it desires in 
brands and that standard brands 
and private brands be allowed to 
compete to the fullest extent. The 
unfairness consists in allowing 
stores which are largely though 
not in a legal sense in the nature 
of “common carriers” to discrimi- 
nate in favor of their own brands 
and by price cutting to transfer 
to their own brands the good 
will of the nationally advertised 
brands. 


CONSIGNMENT OR CHAIN STORES 


This process has been going on 
for the past four or five years, 
since the beginning of the recent 
Supreme Court decisions threaten- 
ing price maintenance, and is per- 
fectly well understood by those 
manufacturers who are seeking to 
re-establish price maintenance by 
law, as well as by those who have 
turned from price-control by con- 
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tract to price-control by exclusive waste and reduces costs of opera- 
agency and their own chains. tion. 
And now that the exclusive agency The principle is the same. 
is beginning to be in doubt, the whether,it has to do with cheap 
only thing left to the manufac- grocery chain stores on_ side 
turer to maintain his price is con- streets, or high-class drug stores 
signment, or chain stores, with a occupying the best corner loca- 
co-operative combination as an_ tions in the city and employing 
alternative. high-grade help. The Philadelphia 
It has been necessary to deal grocery chains hire immigrants at 
at such length with so important low salary, just as our traction 
a part of selling as pricing is that systems do, because the work has 
we can only summarize the com- been methodized to the _ point 
parison of chain and independent where it requires the least possible 
methods in other respects. amount of instruction, supervision 
The chains in general have de- and personal initiative. The 5 and 
veloped standards in every de- 10 cent stores employ girls at $3 
partment of selling And the and $4 a week, rarely more. 
standards represent the best way The Owl Drug chain on the 
of doing the particular thing at. Pacific Coast enables its sales 
the least cost. It is a wholesaling people to make relatively high 
of method. The appearance of earnings and places a_ high 
the stores, the fixtures, the selec- responsibility on them, but they 
tion of stock, its display, the ad- are by no means abandoned to 
vertising, selling, adjustment of their own devices. On the con- 
complaints, perfection of service, trary, they are more carefully 
the training of salesmen—all have supervised than the low-paid im- 
been studied and systematized migrants. The standards are 
into as near automatism as it is there: they have only been set 
possible to get it. This cuts out higher. 





Cd In these parlous times it is the duty of an advertiser to 
spend his money where he gets the most value—where he 
can make the most sales of his goods. In short, he should 
try to get the maximum benefit from his advertising. 














@. “SNAPPY STORIES” gives advertisers appealing to up-to-date 
young men and up-to-date young women, double value circulation 
at half price. It pays such advertisers by all reasonable tests better 
than other magazines, with half the circulation, printed twice as 
well with the double-price rate. 


@, Why not try out the fiction field (4,000,000 men and women 
spending $600,000 a month for fiction magazines alone), the city 
field, the up-to-date field—in a relatively small magazine with an 
exceptionally low rate? 


(. The wise agents are quietly acquiring the corner lot positions 
because they know they are buying rising-market value. Inside 
space contracts for the year 1915 at less than 50c. a-page-per- 
thousand; three-color process back cover space for 1915 at less 
than $1.50 a-page-per-thousand. 


MARK A. SELSOR, Advertising Manager 
16 East 33d Street, New York 


H. A. BUCKHOUT GUY W. WHITCOMB 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 815 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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George J. Whelan, of the 
United Cigar Stores, once set a 
figure of many thousands of dol- 
lars as the value of the, “thank 
you” his clerks say to patrons. H. 
S. Collins, of the Riker-Hegeman 
chain, asks the clerks to “smile.” 

In the old days nobody thought 
about bothering with such intimate 
matters of conduct as this. If a 
clerk was a grouch he was fired. 
It is costing too much to fire a 
man to-day. If he is at all tracta- 
ble, it is cheaper to teach him. 
Collins used to do this by means 
of phonographic records—‘‘canned 
talks’—while he was with the 
United Cigar Stores. . Now he 
does it through the Riker house 
organ and through some interest- 
ing letters, some of which Print- 
ERS’ INK reproduced a while ago. 


MAKING CLERK AUTOMATON 


The Collins talks and the in- 
struction that many chain stores 
give their forces all tend to the 
building of a machine—an ef- 
ficient, high-powered machine—in 
which the personality of each in- 
dividual is merged in the house 
personality. This does not neces- 
sarily mean the crushing of 
personality, in the opinion of the 
chain heads, but rather the open- 
ing up of new possibilities to the 
clerks. As Collins points out in 
one of his letters, the house needs 
men more than the man can pos- 
sibly need the house: it has to ex- 
pand and it can only expand as 
fast as it has trained men to ex- 
pand it. 

Nor can it be said that the 
clerks are any less satisfied than 
they would be under some other 
system. While many complain 
of the fact that they are syste- 
matized and under espionage, are 
subject to the whims of district 
managers, and that, in a dispute 
with a patron, the patron is “al- 
ways right,” it is apparent that 
these are not very serious com- 
plaints. The men who attend 
strictly to business and are con- 
scieutiously civil doubtless are un- 
conscious of many things which 
trouble the rebels. Many clerks 
are not trustworthy. The loss to 
some of the drug chains by 
“oraft” of expensive drugs, toilet 


preparations, cigars, etc., is a very 
important item. And in_ the 
grocery line, one famous chain- 
store proprietor says his clerks 
“stole him blind.” The clerks 
need supervision. 

We cannot leave the subject 
without stating that there seems 
to be a very general impression 
among chain-store employees and 
independents in certain lines that 
some chains often find cause to 
discharge men “when they are 
earning too much” and afterwards 
hire them back at lower salaries; 
also that the salary line is dropped 
for certain classes of employees 
as soon as it becomes possible to 
shorten the period of training 
former employees and get them 
cheaper. Whether this is true or 
not, and the chains of course deny 
it is a standard practice, it is very 
generally believed by the inde- 
pendents. 


CHAIN-STORE ORGANIZATION 


The large chain-store organiza- 
tion generally consists of the gen- 
eral manager or executive under 
a board, perhaps; district man- 
agers, store managers. The drug 
chain store manager is often a 
manager only in name, and gets 
$25, $35, seldom $50 a week salary. 
The window display, store display, 
advertising are all arranged from 
headquarters. He has nothing to 
say about hiring help. He can 
only report empioyees for infrac- 
tions of rule, make changes in 
their hours, etc. The Riker-Hege- 
man manual tells the manager that 
his place is in the front of the 
store, making sure that every 
patron who enters is assured a 
welcome and immediate attention. 
He has, in short, about the status 
of a floorwalker. 

The district managers are a step 
higher, They have more power. 
They are more like the old man- 
agers, but have several stores to 
look after. They meet, compare 
notes, discuss details and make 
recommendations and reports. But 
a standard is fixed for them also. 
They are not really managers, but 
supervisors. 

Similarly with the general man- 
agers and with the boards: every 
possible method is standardized. 
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( s Gifts to yvourAgents 
or to your Employees 


| Dibrpte year you are confronted with the problem 
of selecting suitable gifts for your agents, em- 

ployees or preferred customers. Solve this ques- 
tion as others have done, by giving Parker Lucky 
Curve Fountain Pens. A more endurin sg appreci- _) 
ated gift article would be hard to find.— arker. 


PARIGER 


a PEN 


HE new Parker Transparent 
im for instance (Illustra- 

tion No. 1) will be sure to 
make a hit because there’s no 
other fountain pen like it. You 
can look right through the trans- 
parent barrel and see the Lucky 
Curve draw back the ink—tell 
in advance when pen will need 
refilling. $3.50. 

Then there’s the Jack Knife 
Safety (No. 2) which can be 
carried in vest or trousers pocket 
or flat in a trunk tray without 
danger of leaking. This is a wonder- 
fully popular gift pen. $2.50. 

And last but not least, the Parker 
New Self-Filler (No. 3), the first really 
practical self-filling fountain pen—with- 
out humps, bumps or projections of any 
kind. Fills in two seconds at any ink- 
well when you press the button. $2.50 
up. 









Write for Proposition on 
Quantity Orders 


Where Parker Lucky Curve 
Pens are ordered in quantities 
we engrave barrels with appro- 
priate inscriptions and _ pack 
them in beautiful gift boxes. 
Give us an idea of your require- 
} ments and we will suggest pens 
ed to meet them. 


PARKER PEN COMPANY, 120 MILL ST. JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building. 
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George J. Whelan had even stand- 
ardized the method of getting 
his ideas through his board or 
executive committee of the United 
Cigar Stores. 

“I present an idea and urge it 
for a while,” he once told Print- 
ERS’ INK’s readers, “and then when 
I think they are deferring too 
much to, my opinion and not con- 
sidering the idea on its merits, I 
turn around and begin to criticise 
it. Then if the others have any 


objections they begin to come 
out.” 
EXECUTIVE WORK STANDARDIZED 


When it comes to heads of de- 
partments in the United organiza- 
tion, every possible detail had 
been systematized and standard- 
ized so that, as Mr. Whelan said, 
any executive could put on his hat 
and coat and take the next steamer 
for Europe and everybody in the 
organization would move up a peg 
and the work go on without a 
ripple of interruption. 

What Mr. Whelan and his as- 
sociates have done is to take the 
emphasis off men, off personali- 
ty, and place it on methods. The 
world has been trying to get 
things done by selecting men and 
trusting them unaided to do its 
work, Whelan plowed right 
through this faulty philosophy 
and went on to the thing to be 
done. What do we want done? 
What is the way to do it? Then, 
and then only, who will do it? 

And he applied the test to him- 
self, planning out first the meth- 
ods he was to carry out. 

By taking most of the necessity 
for initiation out of the stores 
and utilizing it in headquarters 
and even reducing it to its lowest 
terms by thinking ahead and 
standardizing it, the United was 
able to cut out at one stroke the 
biggest selling expense. 

Leaks, graft, accumulations of 
unsalable stocks, etc., were taken 
care of by daily reports and. fre- 
quent _—stock-takings. Window 
display, local advertising and the 
rest were planned from headquar- 
ters. The management was trans- 
ferred to headquarters and the 
clerks performed only the abso- 
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lutely necessary physical acts of 
handling the goods and the money 
—and saying “thank you.” 

There are, naturally, good and 
bad ways of doing these things, 
and the company keeps up the 
work on the men through letters, 
talks, house-organ and other 
means. But the way itself is 
unassailable and has been epoch- 
making. 

(To be continued) 


1 ‘ on ‘ 
St. Louis Ad Men’s Election 
Stirs Up Interest 
The St. Louis Ad Men have put two 
strong tickets in the field for the annual 
election on December 10, and _ have 
created interest in the outcome, through 
much publicity. J. W. Booth, campaign 
manager of the “regular” ticket, headed 
by Walter S. Donaldson, vice president 
of the National Printing and Engraving 
Company, started things by a big three- 
color poster headed, ii hich Way are 
You Going to Vote?” Its text fol- 
lows: “The independent ticket and 
have poverty, starvation, bad weather, 
war, pork-barrel graft and wire pull- 
ing, or the regular ticket, and have pros- 
perity, sunshine, ideal weather, peace 
and plenty, a full dinner pail and free 
cigars. 
Then, 
Auto Review, 


Robert E. Lee, editor of the 
campaign manager of the 
“independents,” headed by : Humphrey 
Sullivan, southwestern publicity man- 
ager of the Bell Te'ephone Company, 
came back with a direct mail anti- 
“regular” campaign; with sandwich 
men on the streets, movie slide pub- 
licity and a little of everything else. 
The newspapers have seen the inter- 
esting news value—and_ are printing 
notes of the campaign, illustrated. The 
rivalry is, of course, entirely good- 
natured. 


le ° ¢ > 

Appeal Taken in “Onyx” Case 

Harris Wolf & Sons, of Cincinnati, 
have appealed from the recent decision 
of the United States District Court in 
4 suit filed against them by Lord & 

laylor, confirming the latter concern 
in the exclusive use of the trade-mark, 
“Onyx,” in connection with underwear, 
and enjoining the Cincinnati concern 
from using the mark in any way. The 
accounting granted will be stayed pend- 
ing the appeal. 


Oil of Cladus Mids Special 
Drive 


The Dunlap Manufacturing Company 
of Bloomington, IIl., manufacturers of 
Oil of Gladness, recently _ stimulated 
sales in Chicago by advertising to give 
away 100,000 Oil of Gladness Dusters 
during one week. Large space was 
used to make the offer and the names 
of about 200 dealers were listed in 
the advertisement. 
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Too Much “Ginger” 
STONE-ORDEAN-WELLS COMPANY 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 
DututH, Nov. 24, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: ° 

Lately we have noticed an epidemic 
of hhouse- organs bearing the title ‘‘Gin- 
ger” or some derivative thereof. Stone- 
Ordean-Wells Company has been pub- 
lishing our magazine “Ginger” for eight 
or nine years; title is registered in the 
Patent Office at Washington, and the 
contents of each issue are protected by 
copyright. 

It is our belief that the infringements 
which are almost weekly coming to our 
notice have not been prompted by a de- 
sire to capitalize upon the reputation 
of our own magazine but have occurred 
rather through ignorance of our rights 
in this title, or through a lack of ap- 
preciation on the part of the prospective 
advertiser of the value to us which we 
believe inheres in the title and repu- 
tation of our publication. 

In every instance to date our Wash- 
ington attorneys have, upon a showing 
of the facts, brought about a cheerful 
abandonment of the title ‘Ginger’ by 
the infringing parties. With a view to 
forestaliing embarrassment and mutual 
annoyance in the future, we ask you 
to be good enough to give publicity to 
this statement, to which we will add 
the request that our good friends and 
fellow advertisers throughout the coun- 
try abstain from infringement of our 
rights as a matter of business courtesy 
and fairness. 

We hesitate to think that there could 
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be any advertiser so lacking in appre- 
ciation of the ethics as to ignore our 
wishes, and should it transpire that 
there is any such person or company it 
would, of course, be necessary for us 
to instruct our attorneys to take what 
ever steps might be necessary under the 
law to secure protection. 

Hoping you will find it consistent to 
print this letter, and thanking you in 
advance for the space, we remain, 

Yours truly, 
Harry A. EarnsHaw, 
Editor, ‘‘Ginger.”’ 


= pan at eatals 
Another Club to Bid for ‘Print- 
’ ’ ‘ 
ers’ Ink’? Cup 

A practical talk on the possibilities 
of success in the use of small advertis- 
ing space was the feature of the _last 
meeting of the Dayton (O.) Ad Club, 
Milton H. Matthews, of the Thomas 
Manufacturing Company, being _ the 
speaker. Other speakers contributed re- 
marks on the same subject, H. E 
Romer, of the Mumm-Romer agency, 
Co:umbus, telling of the experience of 
his agency in the use of small space. 
The club has decided to make a bid 
for the Printers’ INK Cup next year, 
and will shortly appoint a committee 
to get to work on the matter. It is 
planned to devote organized effort, in 
this connection, to the work of adver- 
tising the Christmas charity work to be 
handled by the commercial organiza 
tions of the city, and to make this count 
in the score for the cup. 








tion for RELIABILITY. 








What’s Holding You Back? 


Adherence to old methods, old ideas? 
concerned, we can help you cut loose. 
every kind of Catalogue and other advertising activity by every up- 
to-the-minute process, in one or more colors. 

Some of the largest buyers (agencies included) consult us almost 


daily on their illustrative problems. 
experience gained from them—and remember we value our reputa- 


Established 1889 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 


in One or More Colors 
Sixth and Chestnut Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 


So far as Engravings are 
Designs and Engravings for 


We can help you with the 
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“Collier’s Weekly” on 


the Clayton Law 


E have followed the debates 

on the Clayton Anti-trust 
Law through the last six months 
in the Congressional Record, and 
it has been upon our mind as an 
editorial obligation to write some- 
thing which should explain and 
estimate it for that portion of the 
public which has merely known 
that there was a good deal of talk 
on the subject, but has not had 
the opportunity to know just what 
came out of it all. Our own view 
accords with what has been said 
about it again and again by Sena- 
tors Borah and Norris. These 
two Senators are Republicans, but 
of the radical persuasion. They 
spoke repeatedly in opposition to 
the bill, saying that it added noth- 
ing whatever to what we already 
had in the Sherman Law as inter- 
preted by the courts. They be- 
lieve, further, that the new law 
runs some risk of confusing a sit- 
uation which, through the action 
of the Supreme Court, was on the 
point of becoming fairly clear. 
However, we happen to have just 
run across an editorial in Print- 
ERS’ INK which expresses exactly 
the opinion held oi the new law 
by those most concerned in its ap- 
plication. Incidentally, this is a 
rather piquant and _ agreeable 
model of racy, everyday editorial 
writing : 

The Clayton Anti-trust Law, which 
has finally been passed by Congress, 
reminds us of nothing so much as a 
very small firecracker on the end of a 
remarkably robust fuse. . . . We were 
told that this law would add definite 
prohibition to the Sherman Act. It 
declares unlawful certain forms of ex- 
clusive agency contracts and price dis- 
criminations, “where the effect may be 
to substantially lessen competition, or 
tend to create a monopoly.” ‘‘To sub- 
stantially lessen competition” is a fine 
phrase, but it is far from definite. It 
throws the whole question. back into 
the courts, and is vastly different from 
a declaration that exclusive agency con- 
tracts and price discrimination are un- 
lawful per se. 

We were also informed that the law 
was going to prohibit “tying” clauses in 
any contracts covering the lease or sale 
of patented goods, and we find that the 
objectionable discrimination against 
patented goods has been removed, and 
the contracts are unlawful only when 








the 
In an words, they are unlawful when 
the courts say they are unlawful. 

F urthermore, we were told that farm- 
ers’ organizations and labor unions, not 


‘substantially lessen competition.” 


organized for profit, should be exempt 
in certain more or less indefinite particu- 
lars. But some Senator whom we 
suspect is not devoid of, humor wrote 
the little word “lawfully” into the sec- 
tion. So it reads: ‘Nothing in the 
anti-trust laws shall be construed to for- 
bid the existence” of such organizations, 
“or to forbid individual members from 
lawfully ef out the legitimate ob- 
jects thereof. ee 4 be there are subtle- 
ties here which only trained minds can 
grasp, but when translated into the English 
language it looks like a solemn an- 
nouncement of the undisputed principle 
that ‘‘nobody shall be restrained from 
doing that which may lawfully be done.” 

On the whole, we don’t believe man- 
ufacturers need lose any sleep over the 
Clayton Act. 


This is an entirely sane and 
good-tempered statement of the 
case. The public can take it as 
a fair statement of the nature and 
results of the new statute. Our 
own judgment is that it is just as 
well that it all came out this way. 
A crisis not of our own making 
has forced upon us economic con- 


- ditions very different from those 


which existed at the time most of 
us thought something ought to be 
done right away, and the Demo- 
cratic party got a good many 
votes by promising drastic anti- 
trust regulation. An attitude of 
intimidation toward organizations 
of commerce would be neither 
wise nor popular under present 
conditions. 


How U. C. S. Boom U. S. A. 


6 
Goods 

To_advertise “Made-in-U.S.A.” cigars, 
the United Cigar Stores Company in 
Greater New York and New Jersey 
recently put on a two-day special offer 
which included the giving of free cigars 
with various stipulated purchases of 
“Made-in-U.S. A” brands, the purchases 
of imported goods not being subject to 
this deal. Five Havana-American 
blunts, of the three-for-a-quarter size, 
were given we each $2.00 purchase 
of ‘‘Made-in-U.S.A.” goods, five ten- 
cent Havana-Americans with each $2.50 
purchase, and five’ two-for-a-quarter 
Flor de Murias with each $3.00 pur- 
chase. The company used newspapers 
liberally in this campaign, coupling 
with the ‘Made-in-U.S.A.” idea the 
fact that the Havana-American Com- 
pany has bonded its cigar factories in 
accordance with the regulations speci- 
fied in the Underwood tariff law. 
Cigars made in bond carry Government 
stamps attesting the genuineness of 
both their leaf and workmanship. 
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Another War Story 


The three months ending November 
30th have unexpectedly proved the 
most prosperous “quarter” since we 
have been in business. 


The most pleasing feature of this show- 
ing is that every client who has in- 
vested money through us during this 
unusual period is receiving more than a 
justifiable return—a number are direct 
result advertisers who can figure their 
returns to a dollar. 


We should like to send you a copy of 
“Short Cuts to Advertising Results’ 
—no obligation. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan 


Advertising 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Comparisons gg the policy 
Are vertis- 


ing tion merit of 
Dangerous one’s own goods 


wins as against the policy which re- 
lies chiefly upon comparisons with 
competitors’ goods, was convin- 
cingly illustrated by Prof. A. E. 
Chamberlain, of the International 
Harvester Company, in his talk 
to the Association of National 
Advertisers at the recent meeting 
held under the auspices of the 
Agricultural Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. 

“Our people had a very inter- 
esting experience at the State 
Fair at Nashville,” he said. “Our 
general agent, Mr. Neeley, went 
down there to try to make an 
opening for the sale of manure 
spreaders. He took three or four 
of the best men he had to talk 
manure spreaders, and took sev- 
eral spreaders of different sizes. 
These men worked for three days 
talking their manure spreader, 
showing people how much better 
their spreader was than anybody 
else’s. Outside he noticed that 
there was located away up on the 
other side somewhere an older 
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fellow with a manure spreader 
that was very crudely put up; it 
was not a nice machine, and he 
had not any agents with him. He 
was some old blacksmith that had 
worked a spreader out; he had no 
experience in any business and 
went off up there by himself. 

“After Mr. Neeley and his three 
men had been or the job several 
days without getting one single 
order he thought he would go up 
and see what the old man was 
doing. He walked up and stood 
and listened to him, and he said 
that during that time that old 
man never demonstrated one point 
about his manure spreader, but he 
had farmers there all the time. 
telling them about the advantages 
of spreading manure evenly on the 
ground and working it in in fine 
particles. He said every once in 
a while the old fellow would take 
out his order book and a farmer 
would sign it, and he asked the 
man how many spreaders he had 
sold, and found he had sold thirty- 
one, while the four men of the 
International who had been talk- 
ing how much better their ma- 
chine was than any other, had not 
gotten an order.” 

We do not remember having 
seen a more striking exposition of 
the truth which many advertisers, 
and many publishers too, have 
learned to their cost. The great 
International Harvester Company 
against a country blacksmith; four 
trained salesmen against a veri- 
table greenhorn; the highest type 
of product against a home-made 
affair ;—yet the latter had pulled 
thirty-one orders while the former 
made no headway’ whatever. 
Comparisons inevitably raise the 
presumption that something is 
wrong, and that purchasers had 
better be wary, while the straight- 
forward recommendation of goods 
on their own merits invites con- 
fidence. 

The comparison holds good, 
whether the product is a manure 
spreader, a line of canned goods, 
or the circulation of an advertis- 
ing medium. The most success- 
ful concerns in any line are those 
who have consistently advertised 
their own goods, first, last and al- 
ways. The most successful publi- 
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cations are those whose energies 
are devoted to showing how much 
circulation they possess, where it 
is and what it is, rather than mere- 
ly claiming that it is bigger and 
better than the circulation of a 
competitor. The advertiser is 
somewhat in the position of the 
farmer who went to the Nash- 
ville State Fair. He wants to 
know what he can do with a cer- 
tain circulation, just as the farm- 
er wanted to know what he could 
do with a manure spreader. The 
blacksmith sold his product be- 
cause he answered that question, 
and the publisher can best sell his 
product in the same way. 





Getting the There is always 
Right Twist 2, . Tight _ word” 


which will ex- 
To a Sales actly express 


Argument one’s meaning, 
and there is always a “right way” 
to state an argument so that it 
will be convincing. Good sales- 
manship, oral or written, fre- 
quently depends largely upon the 
selection of the right word or 
the right method of approach. A 
shade of different meaning may 
make a great difference in the re- 
sults. 

Thus C. H. Burlingame, of the 
Morton Salt Company, Chicago, 
has worked out a variation in the 
presentation to dealers of the ar- 
gument based on the company’s 
national advertising. “When 
dealers are shown a number of 
advertisements which are to be 
run,’ he says, “and are advised 
to stock in anticipation of a de- 
mand, a spirit of antagonism is 
often created. The dealer is like- 
ly to say, ‘I can get your goods 
from the jobber within an hour 
after I get a call.” Having been 
promised a big demand, the dealer 
is inclined to wait and see if it 
really materializes. 

A slight variation of the argu- 
ment, according to Mr. Burlin- 
game, has been productive of much 
better results, Instead of urging 
the dealer to stock the goods in 
anticipation of the demand which 
the advertising is going to create, 
the salesman, after showing proofs 
of the ads, reminds the dealer 
that the greatest number of calls 
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article comes 


advertised 
when the article is visible in the 


for an 


dealer’s store. The remembrance 
of the advertising is often sub- 
conscious, and many people will 
buy on sight of a familiar pack- 
age, who would not consciously 
make a note of the advertising, 
and demand the goods if they 
were not in sight. Thus the deal- 
er is told that he can do his share 
towards creating the demand by 
purchasing a small stock for im- 
mediate display. 

The difference between the two 
methods of approach may not seem 
to be very great, but we are as- 
sured that it makes an important 
difference. in the result. Here, 
as in many other places, the little 
things count far out of proportion 
to their apparent value. 


Overcoming Recovering from 


a wrong diagno- 
the False a te ee 
Start very long and 
painful business, and we know of 
no department of human activity 
where that is more evident than 
in connection with sales and ad- 
vertising problems. In PrinTERs’ 
Ink for December 14, 1911, ap- 
peared an account of the Seal- 
shipt Oyster System’s discovery 
of the fault in its sales diagnosis, 
and of the steps taken to correct 
the difficulty. The system had 
found that it was necessary to put 
its oysters into trade-marked 
packages, instead of allowing 
dealers to substitute anybody’s 
bulk oysters and sell them from 
the Sealshipt containers. The first 
plan failed because it did not 
provide any means of identifying 
the actual goods which were 
bought by the consumer, and the 
new plan was devised to place the 
trade-mark as nearly as possible 
upon the oysters themselves. 
That was nearly three years 
ago, when the new method of dis- 
tribution went into effect. On 
November 23, 1914, an application 
was heard before the United 
States District Court at Boston, 
for the discharge of the receivers 
of the Sealshipt Oyster System. 
In the period from October, 1913, 
to June, 1914, the operation of 
the property had shown a profit 
of $2,924. It had taken all that 
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time to overcome the effects of 
the false start, and place the busi- 
ness on a basis where it could 
earn even a trifling profit. 

The importance of being right 
before going ahead has seldom 
been better illustrated. Printers’ 
INK cannot forego the oppor- 
tunity of once more pointing one 
of its favorite morals; namely, 
that it is advisable to get the 
facts, to get them straight and to 
get them first. 


Credit ow To whom should 


go the credit for 
—— an advertising or 


sales idea: to the 
man who first grasps it in nebu- 
lous shape, to the man who works 
it into definite form, or to the 
man who puts his money and en- 
ergy behind it and actually makes 
it effective? Sometimes the same 
man performs all three functions, 
but such a condition is rare in- 
deed. Usually, in fact, there are 
many more than three men con- 
cerned in the working out of any 
important idea, whether in its final 
form it takes the shape of a pat- 
ented machine, a method of pro- 
duction, or & sales policy. The 
public generally gives the credit 
to the man or the concern which 
actually uses the idea, and we are 
inclined to think that the public 
is quite right about it. It may 
not wholly satisfy the seeker after 
abstract justice, but few things 
do satisfy him in this utilitarian 
world. 

Take any invention you please 
—the adding-machine, for ex- 
ample. Does the chief credit for 
lifting the labor of thousands of 
individuals belong to W. S. Bur- 
roughs, who actually invented the 
first crude machine, or to Joseph 
Boyer and the other careful busi- 
ness men who made it possible, 
by their money and their brains, 
to improve and perfect the ma- 
chine itself and to give the busi- 
ness world the use of it?. It is 
impossible to divide the credit 
equitably, for everybody shares in 
it to some degree, from the in- 


ventor himself down to the new- 
est office- boy in the factory. Quite 
the same is true of an advertising 
idea, 


which may “originate” in 





an agency, but which requires an 
investment of capital and energy 
behind it before it can be of bene- 
fit to anybody. What shall it 
profit a man to think of a good 
thing to do—if nobody does it? 

To come down to the concrete 
case, PrinTERS’ INK is in receipt 
of a letter from T. F. Smith, 
president of the Spencerian Pen 
Company, in which he says that 
the credit for the new idea in 
steel-pen advertising, described in 
Printers’ INK for November 12, 
belongs to his advertising agency, 
N. W. Ayer & Son. He does not 
want readers to gather from the 
article that he claims for himself 
the credit for having originated 
the idea of playing up the study 
of character from the handwriting, 
when in reality it belongs else- 
where. He asks us to record the 
facts as above stated, and says: 
“We are prompted to ask this 
favor of you in justice to our 
advertising agents.” 

Mr. Smith’s delicate sense of 
honor has our ‘sincere apprecia- 
tion, but we are inclined to think 
that he undervalues his own part 
in the transaction. It is his com- 
pany which really makes the idea 
valuablé, for without his company 
or some other manufacturer to 
take its place the idea would 
never penetrate beyond the walls 
of the agency. Furthermore, the 
moment you begin to apply the 
principles of abstract justice to the 
proposition, you will find that the 
credit does not really belong to 
the agency, but to some individual 
in the agency organization, who 
probably talked the matter over 
with other individuals and had 
the benefit of their suggestions. 
A strict apportionment of the 
honors is out of the question. 
Quite the easiest way, and the best 
way, is to give the credit to the 
concern which makes the idea 
practical and effective, no matter 
how many individual brains have 
been concerned in its development. 


With “Harper’s Weekly” 


Frank S. Whitman, formerly Western 
advertising representative for Woman’s 
World, has been appointed Western ad- 
vertising manager of Harper’s Weekly, 
with headquarters in the Hartford 
building, Chicago. 
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— It’s Fine to be Sent For — 


During the past month when many advertisers 
have been formulating their plans for next year, we 
have been asked by a number of them to come and 
discuss Poster Advertising as a part of their gen- 
eral campaign. 















Some of these advertisers knew nothing about 
Poster Advertising and frankly said so. Others had 
a fairly good idea of its rapid-fire effectiveness in 
securing distribution and promoting quick sales, and 
wanted to know something about the “Briggs 
i Service.” 


It is significant, however, that in practically every 
instance where we were sent for, we closed con- 
tracts. So you see, it’s all a matter of the point of 
view: the thing we shy away from is generally the 
thing we know least about. 


pile dies ln SAD LE tee 


Some men, when they visualize advertising can 
see nothing but a magazine or a newspaper. That’s 
because they have never used any other kind of 
advertising. 


It may be that you need some Poster Advertising 
now, or will next Spring in order to secure dealer 
distribution and promote consumer demand in new 
territory or stimulate them in old territory where 
competition is pressing hard. The Poster will ac- 
complish these results more quickly and at less 
expense than any method of publicity we know of. 


accel 


eM a 


We will gladly put our time against yours in 
showing you how it can be done. We would like 













to be “sent for.” 
, a Fd 


Vice-President 


THE A. M. BRIGGS COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
People’s Gas Building, Chicago 1480 Broadway, Corner 42nd Street 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Louisville 
Dallas Kansas City San Francisco 
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Over-Insistence Avoided 
in This Campaign 





Why the Consumer Is Not Strongly 
Urged to Specify “Kno-Burn” Ex- 
panded Metal Lath—How He Is 
Educated to Give Approval 
When Architect Includes Goods 
in His Plans 


HE advertising and merchan- 

dising problem of the North- 
western Expanded Metal Com- 
pany, Chicago, has centered 
around these facts: That the man 
who is building a new home will 
usually concern himself about the 
design of his lighting fixtures and 
doorknobs and other hardware, 
all of which will be visible and 
all of which he will have to see 
for many years; but that he sel- 
dom concerns himself about con- 
struction details which will be cov- 
ered up. These he much prefers 
to leave to his architect, whose 
good judgment he naturally relies 
upon. 

There have been other problems 
(and more of them later), but the 
above has been the chief. 

The normal advertising man, 
with this knowledge before him, 
might readily suppose that the 
company would have so shaped 
its course as to put its product 
before the ultimate consumer in 
such a light that the latter would 
be bubbling over with an appre- 
ciation of its worth, and ready 
and anxious to “go to the mat” 
in defense of it and insistence 
upon it when the matter comes up 
between him and his architect. 

But this has not been the course. 
Says C. O. Powell, advertising 
manager of the company: “Our 
theory has been that the keynote 
of our advertising should not be 
so to push our article as to make 
it seem imperative that the house- 
builder insist upon our product, 
but rather that the latter should 
be so educated to an understand- 
ing of the worth of our product 
that his architect’s sound judg- 
ment, when specifying it, will be 
corroborated and His decision will 
be approved by the man who is 
going to pay the bills.” 

That means that the advertising 
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of this company has had two main 
divisions: one directed at the con- 
sumer, or house-builder, and the 
other directed at the architect. 
The former campaign, as has been 
most natural, has been conducted 
through the general publications 
and the latter through the trade 
papers. 

The company’s product is in- 
visible when in use. And it is 
not easy to interest a man in or 
sell him what is invisible. It sa- 
vors of “blue sky.” And it is 
especially difficult when the article, 
as in this case, necessitates a rev- 
olution in the customary methods 
of doing things established for 
generations. 

The man who insists upon hay- 
ing the product of the Northwest- 
ern Expanded Metal Company in 
the walls of his new home may 
never see that product at all, un- 
less he happens to come home 
from business propitiously early 
upon the very day when the work- 
men happen to be encasing it with 
stucco for an outside wall or 
plaster for an inside wall. 


THIS ADVERTISER'S PROBLEM 


For generations builders of 
houses have been sheathing them 
with wood or brick. To persuade 
them that stucco has the advan- 
tage over these older materials is 
like the task Columbus had in first 
advocating the theory that the 
world is round. For generations 
men have been spreading their 
plaster for the walls of the in- 
sides of their homes upon: wood 
lath. To persuade them, that ex- 
panded metal lath in general, and 
this company’s Kno-Burn Ex- 
panded Metal Lath in particular, 
are far better is like facing the 
skepticism which the Wright 
brothers met with in their heavier- 
than-air flying-machines. 

It might be a possible thing for 
the Northwestern Expanded Met- 
al Company to follow up its in- 
quiries and work out carefully the 
percentages of them which later 
turn into actual dollars-and-cents 
orders. But it does not. Indeed 
it cannot do so and still hold its 
firm belief that it is wise for it 
to: enthuse the consumer prospect, 
as regards its product, only up to 
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a certain point, but then to leave 
him strictly alone. 

It has no elaborate system of 
follow up; no long series of the 
usual form-letters, sent regularly 
to prospects. It advertises with 
strong copy. It offers to send 
booklets and other reading matter 
through the mails, and does send 
them to thousands and thousands 
of people—booklets, too, which 
represent the maximum in care- 
ful planning and general prepara- 
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if he shows enough interest to 
write for them and pay for them, 
but that is practically all. All 
the power is put into a few well- 
aimed, splendid broadsides. 

The Northwestern Expanded 
Metal Company believes the man 
or woman who answers an adver- 
tisement on such a proposition as 
this one should and can be made to 
send payment for the reading mat- 
ter he or she wants. And, what 
is more, it is practically demon- 
strating that its the- 
ory is correct. 











* 
under“all sorts of conditions is 


Ano- Burn 


Expanded Metal Lath 






periotity of metal 
uilding. It con: 
different forms of 

of general advice on 





cents to cover cost of 
mailing and ask for Booklet 


North Western Expanded Metal Company 
Old Colony Building Chicago, U.S. A. 


BOD >> OO 
este tetetetete... 
eae . 


COPY THAT APPEALS TO ARCHITECT AND CONSUMER ALIKE 


tion. The company knows what 
its cost per inquiry is and that, 
as compared with other adver- 
tisers of building material, it is 
decidedly low. 

But that is as far as it goes. 
To put it in a nutshell, the North- 
western Expanded Metal Com- 
pany “hands a wallop” to the ulti- 
mate consumer in the advertising; 
and it performs a magnificent 
flanking movement with booklets 


Your Walls Must 
Be Right 


You can tear outa faulty heating sys- 
tem. You can re-lay poor floors. But 


gid and offers asmooth 


tisti 
the temperature changes sud 


The company's ad- 
vertising copy to the 
man who is building 
offers to send, upon 
the receipt of ten 
cents, a booklet en- 
titled ‘‘Practical 
Homebuilding.” And 
the advertising copy 
does not exaggerate 
one bit when it states : 
“*Practical _Home- 
building’ will tell you 
a great many interest- 
ing things about 
where and how to 
build. It is not merely 


the construction of your walls must be right in the first plac $07 
The permanence and beauty of inside plaster and outside aon an advertising book- 
depend upon the wall base. The base that is absolutely reliable let. It is a treatise on 


home _ construction. 
... It contains plans, 
comparative costs and 
many interesting 
photographs.” 

“In constructing 
the booklet,’’ says 
Bruce Farson, of the 
Chicago office of the 
J. Walter Thompson 
Advertising Agency, 
who handles the ac- 
count and had much 
to do with the plan- 
ning of “Practical 
Homebuilding,” ‘‘we 
had in mind giving the person who 
answers our advertising something 
worth saving. You know many a 
man plans a homeina general sort 
of way, and long in advance con- 
siders the details of construction 
of it—years before actual work 
is ever begun. We wanted our 
booklet to be so good that he 
would want to keep it for the 
general useful information con- 
tained in it, wholly irrespective 
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of any mention of our products. 

“And, as in other things gen- 
erally, we have considered that 
people usually set little or no value 
upon what they get free, what- 
ever its real worth, and uncon- 
sciously put greater value upon 
what they pay for eins they 
paid for it. Then, too, of course, 
the ten-cent payment eliminates 
many requests from the merely 
curious with which we would 


doubtless otherwise be flooded.” 
ARCHITECT'S GOOD 
WILL 


SECURING THE 


“Practical Homebuilding” con- 
tains forty pages. It is well print- 
ed. An interesting, friendly, co- 
operative attitude on the part of 
the company toward architects, 
the profession of homebuilding, is 
reflected in the very first pages. 

“The publishers . . recom- 
mend that you secure the services 
of a competent architect,’ reads 
the introduction. “His advice and 


practical knowledge will prevent 
mistakes that would cost you far 
more than the fee you will pay.” 


And, again, in the third para- 
graph of the text proper: “The 
first thing to be done is to secure 
the services of a competent archi- 
tect, turn over to him your pre- 
liminary sketches, tell him frankly 
the amount you wish to spend 
on your house and let him prepare 
the necessary plans and specifica- 
tions. The architect is just as 
much needed in the building of 
your home as a lawyer in the han- 
dling of your legal matters.’ 

The booklet gives practical in- 
formation as to the selection of 
the site for the home, the kind 
of soil it should have, the position 
of the house on the lot, etc., and 
leads up inevitably to the matter 
of the type of construction; mat- 
ters, of course, to paraphrase the 
text, which one can determine by 
investigation independent of one’s 
architect, so that one can in the 
end go to the latter with definite 
decisions and thus save the time 
of both. 

Very naturally, stucco for the 
exterior construction is favored 
and recommended. Many photo- 
graphs and plans of houses of 
this type are included in the book- 


INK 


let, covering a wide range of 
prices. 

“People like to pore over house 
plans,” says Mr. Farson. “They 
like to visualize how each plan 
would actually look in reality. It’s 
like a puzzle. It is much the 
same as with a map. We estimate 
that the great number of floor 
plans which our booklet contains 
materially increases the number 
of copies saved for future refer- 
ence,” 

This, too, is also the case where 
houses are shown in the com- 
pany’s page advertisements. 

In nearly every instance a point 
is made of mentioning the archi- 
tect on each house or plan. This 
is interesting, inasmuch as it 1s 
apparently quite the reverse of 
the attitude on this subject of 
the Hydraulic Press Brick Com- 
pany, manufacturing and adver- 
tising Hytex Brick. 

The latter believes that the ar- 
chitect does not like to be men- 
tioned in such a connection for 
fear of a possible implication that 
he is working “hand and glove” 
with the Hytex people and get- 
ting a possible “rake-off.” The 
Northwestern people believe that 
the architects consider it is only 
fair to them that they should be 
mentioned when their work is 
shown; in fact, it pleases them 
very much when this is done and 
puts the advertiser decidedly in 
the wrong when it is not. 

When the person who answers 
the Northwestern magazine ad- 
vertising fails for any reason to 
enclose the ten cents requested, it 
might be supposed that his short- 
coming would be overlooked. 
3ut such is not the case. An- 
other booklet is sent him, one 
which is much more cheaply pre- 
pared, and with it a printed state- 
ment explaining why “Practical 
Homebuilding” has not been sent. 

The list of publications used by 
the Northwestern Expanded Met- 
al Company in its consumer adver- 
tising includes these: McClure's, 
I:verybody's, American. Sunset— 
The Pacific Monthly, Review of 
Reviews, National Geographic 
Magazine, National Sunday Mag- 
azine, Associated Sunday Maga- 
sines, Ilouse and Garden, House 
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The American Sunday Magazine 
220 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


OFFICE OF THE 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMEN 
: HARLES S HART, AanaGer November 24 5] } 91 4 e 


Mr. J. M. Hogkins, Manager, 
Printer's Ink, 

12 West 31 Street, 

New York City. 


My dear Mr. Hopkins: - 


The back cover of Printer'’s Ink which 

we used October 22nd, advertising our 
little book "The Selling Problem" sold 

one hundred and eighty-one copies to 

date, The same advertisement appearing 
October 29th sold seventy, and the Nov- 
ember 5th advertisement ninety-six, 

making a total of three hundred and forty- 
seven copies, 


We used practically every other advert- 
ising trade journal and the next highest. 
in number of sales made, brought twelve 
inquiries and the third on the list ten, 


We are not insensible to the obvious 
conclusion to be reached from the above - 
and which you will undoubtedly point out 
to me at our next meeting - To forestall 
this = copy will be ready for next week's 
issue on Thursday, 


Cordi yours, 
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Beautiful, Country Life in Amer- 
ica, Keith’s, Craftsman, Christian 
Herald and Holland’s. 


MODEL SPECIFICATIONS FURNISHED 


The advertising . work with 
the architect and the dealer is 
quite as interesting. 

Supplemental trade-paper adver- 
tising reaches the architect, who 
is, of course, also supplied with 
considerable reading matter bear- 
ing upon the worth of the com- 
pany’s product. 

Among these is a pamphlet 
which contains at the front the 
exact wording for insertion in the 
plans and specifications of a build- 
ing, in so far as the latter apply 
to the matter of metal lathing. 
This is prepared in imitation type- 
Ww riting, covering three pages, and 
goes into the matter in detail. 
While the company’s product is 
not specifically mentioned in these 
model specifications, still the 
whole affair is a matter of far- 
sighted service, such as the pro- 
fessional man is not apt easily to 
forget or overlook. 

Another booklet contains sim- 
ilar specifications relating to stuc- 
co and exterior sheathing. 

To the dealer is sent a pamph- 
let of some size, tied with a silk 
cord, which lays its biggest em- 
phasis upon the consumer adver- 
tising which the company is con- 
ducting. Following that are re- 
productions on good proof-paper 
of some of the company’s current 
magazine advertisements. 

The list of publications used in 
this exploitation to the trade in- 
cludes the following: National 
Builder, American Carpenter and 
Builder, Building Age, Concrete- 
Cement Age. 

The Northwestern Expanded 
Metal Company has three impor- 
tant kinds of metal lath, but in 
its advertising it only pushes one 
kind, which has the most general 
use. The others are touched upon 
in separate leaflets sent to the 
trade. 

The company has been adver- 
tising to the trade for four years, 
since when it has been using trade 
papers regularly. Two years ago 
it began its first advertising direct 
to the consumer. 


There is, perhaps, no_ better 
barometer with relation to such 
a company’s success and advance- 
ment than the statement as to its 
increase in advertising appropria- 
tion. Two years ago the North- 
western Expanded Metal Com- 
pany, when beginning its con- 
sumer campaign, laid aside an ap- 
propriation of $8,000. Last year 


it spent $16,000 in a similar way. | 


And this year it is spending $40,- 
000, in spite of the fact that this 
is undoubtedly a poor year in the 
building line, as a rule. 

The results this year have been 
especially big:in the small towns, 
where it is impossible for the few 
salesmen which the company has 
to see prospects at all. And this 
gain is particularly gratifying and 
is significant of the situation in 
general. 


Legal View of ‘Made in 
U. S. A.” 


OneEIpa Community, LIMITED 
Legal Department 
Onetpa, N. Y., Nov. 7, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Noticing several articles in your maga- 
zine of late, relative to “Made in Ger- 
many” or “Made in U. S. A.” imprinted 
upon merchandise wherein Germany, is 
generally given credit for such marking 
on the ground of a patriotic advertising 
slogan, and the desirability of firms in 
the United States marking their goods 
“Made in U. S. A.” for the same 
reason, I am taking the liberty to write 
you to ask that the following circum- 
stances be carefully considered in addi- 
tion to the slogan feature. 

In exporting merchandise to Australia 
we have found that where a foreign 
trade-mark is registered in Australia 
and goods bearing this mark are sold, 
in order to avoid misleading the Aus- 
tralian customer with respect to the 
country of origin such _ trade-marked 
goods must be stamped with the country 
of origin. The exact regulation come 
under Statutory Rules, 1913, No. 145, 
Section 7, Paragraph B. You will note 
that in ‘Australia this requirement is 
in connection only with goods bearing 
a trade-mark registered there. In case 
no trade-mark is registered the mark- 
ing of the country of origin is not 
necessary. 

However, in India the Indian Mer- 
chandise Act reads as follows: 

“Section 14 of the Merchandise Mark- 
ings Manual, 1910 Edition: 

“Where, therefore, goods made else- 
where than in the United Kingdom or 
3ritish India bear the name or trade- 
mark, being or purporting to be the 
name or trade-mark of a manufacturer, 
dealer or trade in the United Kingdom 
or British India, the counter-indication 
must distinctly specify the country of 
origin or manufacture. In such cases 
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the form ‘Made in —’ must be 


used; other expressions such as ‘Made 
Abroad,’ ‘Not made in the United King- 
dom or British India,’ ‘Foreign Made,’ 
‘Foreign Produce,’ are not permissible.” 

This apparently makes it obligatory 
to use the expression ‘‘Made in i 
on all goods manufactured outside of 
the United Kingdom or British India 
whether trade-mark is registered or not. 
It is probable, but I have not had occa- 
sion to investigate, that all or at least 
many of the English colonies have sim- 
lar Les relative to marking ‘Made in 
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erely judging from some 
of our own experiences, I would sug- 
gest that ‘‘Made in Germany” may have 
been applied to articles primarily be- 
cause of export business and that the 
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patriotic advertising was merely the 
outcome of the same. 

Please understand that I am merely 
making this remark as a suggestion with 
the hope of getting further information 
and not as a positive statement of fact. 

In this connection the question has 
arisen whether “Made in U. S. A.” is 
proper, as “U. S. A.” is also an abbre- 
viation for Union of South Africa. 

Can you not persuade some associa- 
tion to investigate this subject and make 
a report through Printers’ Ink, advis- 
ing just what marking is necessary on 
exported goods for the various coun- 
tries? 

Ones Community, Ltp. 
E. F, Kitenpaucu, 
agr. Legal Dept. 








You Must Keep Well 
to Keep Working 


“Goop Heattu,” the real efficiency magazine, teaches you how to keep well 
the easiest way—by cultivating natural health habits. Goop HEaLtH is the most 
intensely interesting magazine published for men and women who are striving to 
develop personal efficiency. Only $1.00 a year. With a 2 years’ subscription ($2.00) 
we give Dr. Kellogg’s latest book on the Nerves FREE. You take no risk sending 
money because, if you are not entirely satisfied, we promptly refund. Address— 


GooD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 1812 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


IDEAS 


Good ideas are as elusive as they're costly. You know that. I’m dead sure you do, if you 
have anything to do withthe buying, or ordering, or preparation of printed matter of any kind. 
And good ideas, Sir, are mighty cashable, by the way! You know that. too. 

I've a rich, rare treat for you! A veritable Storehouse of Stunning New Ideas in Illustrating 
and Printing — sparkling color schemes, unique and attractive productions of high-skilled artists, 
handsomely paid illustrators, talented typographers—men of brains and daring originality. 

I’ve two fine big books that are published monthly. One is called THE PRINTING ART, 
the other THE PRINTING ART SUGGESTION BOOK. You will find them brimful of 
good things every month- uncommon, striking designs, high-art photo-engraving, electrotyping, 
lithography, typography. Then there are specimens galore of New Papers, New Covers, and 
Papeteries. Wrinkles of every imaginable kind 

O, the cleverest, catchiest things you ever saw! They’re meaty with myriads of magnif- 
icent ideas, and what’s more, I’m going to send you samples of both of these beautiful books 
absolutely free! 

You can just mail me the coupon right away, and they'll be sent you without the slightest 
obligation on your part. After you've seen them, if you just can’t resist the idea of having them 
monthly, the subscription price is $3.50 for 24 numbers. If you shouldn't want to subscribe, 
keep the two copies with my compliments. 

I want you to see them immediately and get a glimpse of the glories within! Not in all 
America will you find two monthly publications like these! Hundreds of prominent business 
men the country over get these wonderful books every month and take advantage of their rich 
and abundant supply of New Ideas. 

Don’t let another day go by without Grabbing this Great Chance! THE PRINTING 


ART and THE PRINTING 
ART SUGGESTION BOOK 
will pay you 1000 per cent. on 
the investment at every blessed 
issue. Let the coupon come 
forward right away. Miste:! 
It won’t cost you a copper, 
mind—and, by the way, it’s a 
mighty happy thought to tend Name 
to it right this minute! 

Address. 














E. M. DUNBAR, 8 Rowena St., Boston, Mass. 

Send me postpaid, one sample each of THE. PRINT- 
ING ART MAGAZINE and the PRINTING ART 
SUGGESTION BOOK. There will be absolutely no 
charge for these samples. 
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Little 


N the Classroom for November 

12 the Schoolmaster comment- 
ed upon the demonstration outfits 
supplied to schools by the Alpha 
Portland Cement Company and 
the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany, and suggested that it might 
be interesting to know of other 
work along similar lines. Quick 
response brings from the Diamond 
Crystal Salt Company, St. Clair, 
Mich., an interesting exhibit in 
the form of a cardboard wall- 
hanger, with pockets containing a 
chunk of rock salt, a piece of gyp- 
sum and bottles filled with various 
grades of salt, dry and in solu- 
tion. A pretty comprehensive ex- 
planation of the exhibits is printed 
on the hanger. 

i ek 

Gordon W. Kingsbury, adver- 
tising manager of the company, 
states that these exhibits are on 
display in more than two thousand 
schools in all parts of the country, 
and that the company receives sev- 
eral requests a day for them, The 
fact that the company has such 
an exhibit is mentioned in several 
instruction books for teachers, and 
in a special report issued by the 
Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. The exhibits are 
sent without charge, but the com- 
pany expects the school to pay 
the express charges on the ship- 
ment. When a request is received 
from a school the following letter 
is sent: 

“It is our wish to place one of 
our educational exhibits of salt 
in every progressive school in this 
country. 

“We shall be pleased to send 
one of them to your school. The 
express rate on an individual ex- 
hibit averages. about 75 cents; de- 
pending. of course, on the distance 
from St. Clair. Though we are 
glad to send one exhibit to a 
school, we ask that the express 
charges be paid by the party or 
school receiving the display. 

“The heavy expense to which 
we have gone in preparing these 
exhibits leads us to feel that those 
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who receive them will be glad to 
pay the shipping charges. 

“Before we send an exhibit to 
your address, please send us a 
letter authorizing us to ship col- 
lect. We know you will like this 
educational display. It will not 
only look well in your schoolroom, 
but will prove interesting and in- 
structive to your pupils, 

“Let us hear from you by return 
mail, stating that the above con- 
ditions are satisfactory to you.” 

The requirement that the school 
pay the express insures the com- 
pany against sending exhibits to 
many idle inquirers. When the 
shipment is made, a second letter 
is sent, suggesting that the exhibit 
be hung in a prominent place. 

x * x 


Of course, it is impossible to 
estimate the results from two 
thousand such exhibits in school- 
rooms, but in the aggregate they 
must be considerable. The copy 
on the hanger is so arranged that 
nobody can miss the fact that it 
is an exhibit of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, yet it is educational copy all 
the way through, and the adver- 
tising features are entirely unob- 
jectionable. The Schoolmaster 
would like to hear from still 
others who have a corps of such 
“missionaries to the juveniles.” 

x ok Ok 


The salesman wanted his boss 
to furnish a large leather pocket- 
book or carrying-case that he 
could take along in an overcoat 
pocket. He thought that this 
would enable him to get selected 
samples inside the office and be- 
fore the right man much better 
than a big grip would. He was 
selling a line of novelties, 

“T know just what would hap- 
pen,” replied the sales manager. 
“My chief criticism of you now, 
Jones, is that you confine your- 
self to too few things. There 
are other first-rate sellers among 
your samples if you would only 
show them and talk about them. 
If I get up this little case for you, 
it would just mean that you would 
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confine yourself to still fewer of 
your favorites.” 
x * * 

Behold Mr. Typical Manufac- 
turer, who, after years doing busi- 
ness in a conservative way, so far 
as publicity is concerned, suddenly 
decides that it is about time that 
he took his place as a national 
figure. He has a line of cus- 
tomers to whom his goods have 
given satisfaction. He knows and 
says that his goods are really much 
superior to certain well-advertised 
brands, which possibly he has been 
underselling a little for a number 
of years on the adroit argument 
that he did not advertise and didn’t 
have to—that his goods advertised 
themselves. 

Now he is gazing admiringly at 
a drawing for a full-page adver- 
tisement. The artist has done him- 
self proud, for he has shown a 
whole family. gazing with unal- 


loyed joy at a package of Blink’s. 


Incomparable Next - to - the - Skin 
Garments, This new sensation is 
a delightful one to Blink. It does 
not occur to him that any reader 
of the great magazine could pos- 
sibly look at that picture from 
any point of view except Blink’s. 
There it is at last—a full-page 
advertisement of Blink’s Gar- 
ments. Won’t that make ’em sit 
up and look around, though? 
Copy? Oh, yes, we must say 
something, too. The picture is 
great, but there should be a few 
words along with it. Shall we 
describe the features of the gar- 
ments so that men will know 
whether or not they have that bad 
habit of ripping around the 
crotch? Nothing like that! Just 
start off with a smooth general 
assurance of quality—something 
like the following: 

“Among fastidious folks the 
name BLINK has naturally be- 
come a guide when underwear is 
to be bought. The very unusual 
features, the well-worked-out de- 
tails and the extra finish are all 
so thoroughly appreciated among 
the critical that a selection be- 
comes merely a matter of sending 
an order for the right size and 
weight of Blink’s Incomparable 
Wearables.” 

This is not word for word what 
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Electro Cabinet 
24 DRAWERS— 
5886 Sq. In. Electro Space 


Handsomely finished 
Solid Oak Cabinet, 
8 ply Veneer ee . 3() 
bottoms, which 

neither sag nor split under weight 
of contents. 

Freight paid in Eastern and Cen- 
tral States. 

Exceptional value in point of ca- 
pacity, construction, appearance, 
Aligns with letter and other mer 
for almost every purpose. 

Catalog ‘‘F” and Electro Leaflet” i 
on request. 


The 9/2 Manufacturing Ch 
59 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 


The Knechtel Furnitage des 
New York Office, Lid., Hanoverp Ont. 
75 John St "Canadian Makers 
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“THE COUNTRY’S FOREMOST 
MEDICAL JOURNALS” 


American Journal of Clinieal Medicines, Chicago, Ill. 
American Journal of Surgery . - New York 


American Medicine - . - New York 
Interstate Medical Journal - - St. Louis, Mo. 
Medical Council . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Therapeutic Gazette Detroit, Mich, 


ASSOCIATED MED. PUBLISHERS 
D. CLoven, Sec’y, Ravenswood Sta., Chicago, Ill. 
re *. McTiauk, Eastern Representative, 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINOOLN, NEB. 


Takes the place of 260 County weeklies at 
1-10the cost. Great — bookkeep= 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35cents. 





Actual average circulation 131,428 














The Only Investment 


that NEVER reduces interest rates 
or DEFAULTS on dividends. 
LIFE ANNUITIE S—Contracts 
issued ALL ages pay from 6% age 
42 to 13% age 70. No medical 
examination. 

LIFE INSURANCE. In 1914 I 
reduced annual premiums for two 
clients on policies taken 1913, for one 
21%, for another 40%, giving 
superior contracts in each case. 

J. A. STEELE, 170 Broadway, NEW YORK 








“J find PRINTERS’ INE helpful 
and profitable because it gives facts.” 
MR. L. SMITH, 
Adv. Mgr., Knox Hat Co. 





College Advertising 


We represent the important college 
papers of the United States and 
Canada. Allinformation about this 
field on request. Ask us how we 
co-operate with manufacturers, 










Collegiate Special Advertising Agency, Inc. 
503 Filth Avenue, New York 
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| any manufacturer has ever said, 
| but it is pretty close to what a 
| number have said, What a sur- 
prise it must be to such a manu- 
facturer to discover that the gen- 
eral reading public does not care 
about his garments, except so far 
as they may possess some special 
feature that appeals strongly; and 
that it will take a long time to 
drive even a strong point home 
to the extent of getting real or- 
ders and inducing new dealers to 

| stock up. 





* * * 


There is a better way—the way 
| that the H. B. Glover Company, 
| of Dubuque, Iowa, does it. This 
concern makes a “nightie” that is 
like ordinary pajamas in appear- 
ance but which is all in one piece. 
The lower part of the garment is 
sewed firmly to the coat part, so 
that the coat does not get up under 
your shoulders on a cold winter 
night and the pants part does not 
pinch you at the waist or twist 
about. There is good “talking 
data.” The manufacturer shows 
the real garment in his advertise- 
ments, sends a booklet and sam- 
ples and offers to send one or 
more garments on approval to 
your preferred dealer. You give 
him the name and that order is 
used as an opening wedge with 
the dealer. A real order looks 
better to a dealer than a large 
blue-ribbon-bedecked portfolio of 
the wonderful advertising that is 
going to happen, This plan is 
simple but it works. 

x * x 


The Schoolmaster ventures to 
warn publishers against changes 
of their representatives except 
when circumstances make a change 
necessary. There is considerable 
advertising patronage that can be 
won only by siege methods. At 
the first interview the advertiser 








Smokers, Attention! Fe" vca's we have 


* furnished discrim- 
smokers with LOGAB MIXTURE di- 
rect by mail. A perfect English blend of the 
finest Imported and Domestic tobaccos, Noth- 
ing better at any price. Let us mail you a trial 
tin, pound $1.50, half-pound 75c., prepaid. Spe- 
cial Xmas packages, for gift purposes, mailed 
anywhere at same prices. 


LOGAB TOBACCO COMPANY 
Henderson Kentucky 


inating 
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is on the defensive, critically so 
perhaps, because there is often a 
little resentment against the idea 
that somebody from the outside, 
knowing less about the adver- 
tiser’s proposition than he him- 
self knows, is coming in to tell 
him that he has overlooked some 
medium that he ought to use. The 
keen solicitor of real advertising 
ability will study the ground and 
his man and in time probably com- 
mand some business. A change 
while the siege is going on inter- 
feres considerably. For one thing, 
personality must always count for 
a great deal, and the fact that a 
new man must earn the respect 
of the advertiser is one thing in 
the way. Then, the original so- 
licitor having carried off with him 
probably most of the information 
as to the exact situation, the new 
man has to come in, look wise 
and start the thing all over again. 
The advertiser doesn’t relish go- 
ing over the ground again just 
because someone would like to 
“have the business.” The break 
in the chain may be serious. 


Boston Dailies Change Hands 


On December 1 the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser and Evening Record passed to 
the control of Francis W. Bird, son of 
Charles Sumner Bird, the Massachusetts 
Progressive leader. Mr. Bird will take 
an active interest in the business and 
will have associated with him George 
D. Dutton as business manager. James 
W. Dunphy, who has acted as publisher 
of the papers for the Advertiser News- 
paper Company, the former owner, will 
retire, as well as Charles H. Adams, his 
business manager. 


Pilgrim Publicity Association’s 
Plan to Boom Boston 


One way in which an advertising club 
may serve its community is illustrated 
by work now being conducted by_the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association of Bos- 
ton, The trade extension committee of 
the association has assemb!ed a lot of 
important facts and figures in a series 
of six small circulars which are bought 
by business houses and used as_en- 
ceunres in letters and packages. Each 
circular gives interesting information 
on a particular phase of the indus- 
trial or community life of New Eng 
land, 

The subjects treated are:  Popu'a- 
tion of metropolitan Boston; Boston as 
a place to live in; Industrial New 
England; Boston as a Convention City; 
New England as Vacation Territory; 
The Port of Boston. 

The text matter is printed on small 
slips that will go in the average com- 
mercial envelope without folding, and 
the association furnishes these to lo- 
cal business houses and institutions at 
25 cents per thousand. Nearly 2,000,- 
000 have been sold 

In a small panel at the bottom of 
each slip is the statement “Issued by 
the Pilgrim Publicity Association, Bos 
ton,” and this has made it possible for 
the committee to know that the circulars 
have really had widespread distribution. 
Letters have been received from almost 
every section of the country, the writers 
asking for detailed information on sub- 
jects that were touched upon only 
briefly, or for facts regarding other 
matters that were not included. Other 
correspondents have volunteered _ in- 
structive information about Boston and 
New England that they think should 
have been mentioned in the circulars. 
All of this seems to indicate that the 
work is accomplishing its purpose. 


W.N. Wilson With Sterling 


W. N. Wilson, a commercial illus- 
trator formerly with the George Eth- 
ridge Company, is now with the Sterling 
Advertising Service, New York. 


Neurasthenia—Symptom, NOT Disease 


Neurasthenia is due largel 


to habits which may be corrected 


by giving attention to causes of the ailment. 


This is fully explained by Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, who gives you in his new book—‘‘Neu- 
rasthenia"’—results of his experience with thousands of cases treated during the nearly forty 
years he has been Superintendent of the great Battle Creek Sanitarium. Dr. Kellogg's book is 


not a dry book—nor couched in technical terms. 


On the contrary, Dr. Kellogg has the happy 


faculty of making his writings easily understood and intensely interesting. If you suffer from 
nervousness—exhaustion—-sleeplessness—or any other form of Neurasthenia, get this book and 
study it. It shows the way out—teaches you how to obtain relief from nervousness. 

The book contains 250 reading pages printed on fine book paper. There are several full 
page illustrations, diet tables and valuable instructions as to exercise, relaxation, rest_and sleep. 
The regular price of the book is $2.00 but, to give the work widespread distribution, Dr. Kellogg 
permits an edition in library paper covers and, while these last, we shall sell them at only $1.00 a 
copy. Order to-day. You take no risk sending money because, if you are not entirely pleased 
and satisfied with the book, it may be returned for prompt refund. Order at once and get 


relief from nerve suffering. Address— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 1812 W. Main St., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ InK” cost twenty-five cents an 
agate line for each insertion. Six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. Cash must 
accompany order. Forms close 10 a.m. Monday preceding date of issue. 




















ADVERTISING AGENTS 


ALBERT FRANK & COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 
26 Beaver Street, New York 
See our advertisement on page 67 





ADVERTISING MEDIA 





paciric COAST FARMERS of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and California can best be reached thru 
the old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC FARMER, of 
Portland, Oregon— Weekly, 45 years. 


ARTISTS 


SOLICITOR wanted by Advertising Agency 
(out of N.Y.) handling local anu foreign busi- 
ness. Preferably one who can also write copy 
when necessary, State qualifications, experi- 
ence, salary, etc. Box 438, care of Printers’ Ink. 





AKE-UP MAN thoroughly competent to 

lay out advertising and text pages, read copy 
and proof, supervise printing, write and revise 
advertising copy, etc., in office of high ciass 
technical magazine located in St. Louis. Position 
cails tor man of exceptionally good education. 
Must know correct English, cost of printing, etc. 
Give full particulars, including experience in 
this class of work, age, salary expected anid 
when services will ve available. Address, Box 
447, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Use BRADLEY CUTS 


To brighten text of your adver- 
tising and House Organs. n 
25 cents (credited on first order) 
for our latest catalogue showing 
750 designs and trade ticklers. 
“Will Bradley's Art Service 
131 East 23rd St. New York 








FOR SALE 





LECTRO CABINETS — solid handsome 

3-ply veneer bottoms, for filing cuts. 20 
drawers, 6,000 sq. in. space, 43 in. high, $14.40 
Write for ciréulars. WANNER MACHINERY 
CO., 703 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


One of the most complete printing 
piants west of Chicago with a good line or 
business and organization, including a complete 
engraving and color plant. An excellent reputa- 
tion earned by twenty years’ experience. Price 
very attractive. For further information address 
C. N. KINNEY, Denver, Colorado, 











HELP WANTED 


° ° ° 

Could youmake goodin Philadelphia, 
or Chicago, or Atlanta, or Detroit, cr-? 
Well known New York Agency wishes services 
of man to sell printed matter such as inserts, 
booklets and mail pieces. Average sale will be 

. A man possessing sales ability and a 
knowledge of advertising requirements as ap- 
plied to yeneral lines can make at least $50 per 
week without much effort. Will be given intel- 
ligent and strong support by Agency and thor- 
ough instructions in our sales methods, and as 
he develops will be given opportunity to sell 
complete advertising campaigns. Commission 
basis only. Highest references required. Box 
Z2Z-168, care of Printers’ Ink, 








Assistant to Advertising Menager : 
Young man or woman with some experi- 
ence in taking care of mailing lists, cuts and 
other details of Advertising Department. 
Location, New York City. Resident of 
upper Manhattan preferred. Only appli- 
cations giving full details of experience, 
salary desired, etc., will be considered. 
Good references essential. Box 435, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





GENTS WANTED to handle our line of 

carcboard winuow display cutouts. We 
have an assortment of des'gns which will ap- 
peal to manufacturers in all lines of ousiness. 
NATIONAL PRINTING & ENGRAVING 
CO., 1512 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





have distribu- 
Many Alert Ad Men [ayccists: 
of sticks in the past of chewing gum, each one 
carrying an attractive advertisement, It is our 
business to manufacture the gum, which is of 
the highest grade, and to print the labels. Ail 
flavors. Gum guaranteed under Pure Food Act. 
Samples and prices on request. THE HELMELr 
AD GUM CUO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





XPERT TRADING STAMP ADVICE—pby 
John C., Seyler, Originator of the Merchan- 
dise ‘Trading Stamp, 460 Main Street, Buffalo, 
v. ¥Y. 20years’ Experience. Moderate Fee. 
Appointment by letter. 


s 





— 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





ADVERTISING MANAGER—10 years’ ex- 
perience in handling national account. Can 
sketch and make oriyinal layouts for all adver- 
tising and booklets, Especiaily successful in 
developing mail order business. Highest refer- 
ences. Address, Box 445, care of Printers’ Ink. 





HAT LIVE ADVERTISING MAN needs 

young woman helper, who has brains, 
energy, Ovtimism and a faculty of being always 
onthe job? College training, advertising agency 
and publishing experience, accountant and sten- 
ograpner. Box ZZ-763, care of Printers’ Ink. 
on business in December and am in position to 
handle a few commissions for firms without 
direct representation abroad. Address, Box 417, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING SOLICITOR—Experienced, 

resourceful worker, well and favorably ac- 
quainted in New York City and over Eastern 
territory, including New England, open for en- 
gagement; salary or commission basis; highest 
credentials Address, Box PQ-590, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





UCCESSFUL $2,000 year advertising man- 

ager, now with daily paper, would like prop- 
osition from concerns seeking the services of a 
thoroughly qualified publicity man after Jan. 1st. 
Six years’ department store, mail order and 
advertising experience. Address, Box 430, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER 
With advertising experience, 15 years’ in manu- 
facturing line, good organizer, systematizer, ana 
detail man. Capable of handling large selling 
force, thorough knowledge of Export Business, 
desires to make a change. INTEGRITY, Box 
440, care of Printers’ Ink. 





advertising, and copy man; good record; some 
exceptional examples of display copy, booklets, 
folders, and sales letters to show. Desires new 
connection Jan. 1 with manufacturer or agency. 
Address, Box 436, care of Printers’ Ink. 


TO MANUFACTURING CONCERNS 


Experi-nced Sales- Advertising Manager with 
nationally known concerns. Producer of result- 
ful mailings, booklets, house organs and stimu- 
lative dealer co-operative work. Seeks connection 
with small progressive concern offering moderate 
salary and share in increased business which my 
work creates. Box 450, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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I Cc S trained advertising student desires 
e \ve J opportunity. Wants practical ex- 
perience with department store advertising man- 
ager, or with agency. Can write good copy, 
make neat layouts. Accustomed to hard work, 
expects to make good. Is a successful salesman, 
now employed as division superintendent for a 
worldwide corporation. Singie, 26, college edu- 
Cation, business experience. Opportunity more 
important than beginning salary. Address, Box 
444, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager 
and Writer 
A proven result producer with sixt.cn vears’ 
experience. Skilled executive, expert corres- 
pondent, strong on copy and sales promotional 
pians. Author of several successful campaigns, 
notabiy among which was a 300% increase in 
mail orders in less than six months at a cost of 
6% of the sales. Now Advertising Manager for 
large electrical jobbing house in Middle West 
Desire bigger ficld with progressive manutac- 
turer, Address, Box 446, care of Printers’ Ink. 


EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT 


Editorial Director of leading London daily, 
acquainted with America and specially in 
touch with foreign capitals and business 
circles, is prepared to act as correspondent 
during the war, or longer, to leading 
American daily or weekly. Apply MEL- 
LETT, Connaught Mansions, Victoria 
Street, London, England. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





Rea PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper ciippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 











PRINTING 


ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual factlities 
for large orders—monotype ana linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Coin Cards. Original 
ideas, good workmanship,economy, prompt- 
ness. Opportunity to estimate solicited. 


‘THE WINTHROP PREssS, 141 E. 25th St., N. Y. 








e 9 ° 
Your Campaign’s Effectiveness 
is always ci cumscribed by the vision of your 
advertising manager. ‘I'he services of & present 
executive who has done things accorded national 
recognition may be available if you have the 
right proposition. Merchandising and sales 
knowledge ; training along constructive lines ; 
analytical practice, copy and editorial experi- 
ence. Address, Box 443, care of Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





XCELLENT WEEKLY class paper can be 

bought on account of owner's iil health. 
Good circulation. Nearly $9,000 net profits 
Price $40,000. Termsto right buyer. Address, 
Box ZZ 764, care of Printers’ ink, New York. 








“Wants Adwerticlng Con- 
nection In Middle West 


or South as advertising manager or on publica- 
tion. Experienced in agency and publication 
work, manufacturer’s advertising, copy writing, 
promotion, solicitation and sales. 29, well edu- 
cated, hard worker, makes things succeed. 
Minimum salary, $2,500. Address, Box 442, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 











STANDARD BOOKLETS 





HIGHLY -SPECIALIZED ability to write and 
design, and facility to print small and large 
editions of booklets, standardized 344x6, in 8, 16 
and 32 pages, with covers, ‘len standard styies. 
Our original methods cut cost and save vou 
money; our “‘copy”’ sells your goods. We will 
design and print 1,000 for $17.75; 5,000 for $42 75. 
Samples if requested on your letter head. ‘'H 

DANDv CO., 28-32 So. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Roll of Honor 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1913, 
29,002. First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Best and 
cleanest advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 
Phoeniz, Gazette. Average daily circulation 6 
months ending Sept. 30, 1914, 6170. 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Aventng Hegister, daily. Aver. for 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,680, sc. 
Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,533. 


ILLINOIS 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,691. 
Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1913, 
Daily, 21,668; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Oct., 
1914, 18,176. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawhk-Hye. 
9,818; Sunday, 10,518. ‘All paid in aavance 
Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May '14, 69,234; Sunday, 48,595. 
lowa's Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet 
Waterloo, Avening Courier, s6th year: Av. dv. 
1913, 9,281. Daily aver.,Apr. to Sept.1914, 14,262. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Coxrser-Journai. 
daily, 30,669. 
Louisville, 7hke 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 61,328. 











Average 1913, 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1913, 
65,664 
MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Fournai, daily average 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1913, daily 

Portland, Avening Hxoress. Net average for 
1913, daily 19,637. Sunday 7élegram, 13,002. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1013 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,783. For Oct., 1914, 

$0,457 daily; 61,413 Sunday. 
lhe aDsoiutecorrectness of the 
Avelem latest circulation rating accorded 
Fo Ny the News is guaranteed by the 
EE Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 


pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 

Sworn net average circulation March, 
1914: Daily, 199,136; Sunday, 287,410. 

Advertising totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,136,6 lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 

The above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 


Average 1913, daily, 
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Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount 0! week day ad 


Boston, Avening Transcript (OO). 


Lynn, Evening item. Daily sworn av. 1911, 
16.987; 1912, 18,888; 1913, 16,878. ‘lwo cents 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thorougaly. 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 


for 1913, 19,498. 


Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
‘13, 21,904. he “‘Home”’ paper. Larg’st ev'gcirc. 


MINNESOTA 

Yhe absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 


GUAR Publishing Company. Circuiation 
teto is practically confined to the iar- 
mers of Minnesota. the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern iowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 
Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthiy. Actual average for first 9 months, 


1914, 113,166. 

Minneapolis, 7ridune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher, Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1013, daily 7rioume, 106,763; Sun- 
Gay Tribune, 169,163. 
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MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, National Farmer ana Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 125.602 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courter. Daily, Oct. rst, 1913, 
to Mar. 31, 1914, 11,063. 


NEW YORE 
Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., 1913, Sunday, 
103,269; daiiy,61,755; Anousrer, evening ,47,656. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, for 


1913, 93,379. 

Schenectady, Gazette, dailv. A.wN. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1013, 23,006. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e) av. June,’14 
6,106. Semi.Weekly Sentinel, av. June,’14, 7,416. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Deaier. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1013: Daily, 113,497; Sun., 144,064. 
For Oct., 1914, 134,219 daily ; Sunday, 161,322. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, 7imes, daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos 
4 1914, 22,801; 23,722 av., Oct.,1014. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E. 
Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1913, 13,575. 


West Chester. 
daiy, W. H. Hodgson. 
1913, 16,186. 


Loca: News, 
Aver. for 
in its 42nd year. 
independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 
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Wilkes-Barre, 71mes-Leader, eve net, sworn, 
av. for 1913, 19,187. “‘ Charter Member A. B.C."’ 
York, Dispatch and Datly. 
19,137. Covers its territory 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Avening /1mes 
tion for 1913, 21,628—sworr, 
Providence, Daily Journal. Sworn 
ave. net paid for 1013, 19.036 (©@).  >un- 
day. 30,494(@@). The Evening Bulletin, 
47,602 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 


Average for 1913 


Average circula- 


Westerly, Vastly Sun. S. E. Conn. and S. 
Rhode island Sunto every 7 persons. Aver. 
ir., 1913, 5,630, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age ior tweive months enaing 
Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Sunday, 18,625. Jan., 1914, 
average, daily and Sunday, 


23,014 
VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe Bee(eve.) Average, 


6,631 


Oct., 19:4, 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, 7he Seattle Times (OG) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
isa gold mark paper of the first 
degree. (Juality and quantity cir- 
culation means great proaxctive 
value to the advertiser. Aver. 
uly cir. last six mos. 1913, 67.080; Sunday, 
86,887. In March, to14, the Zimes beat its 
earest Competitor by 363,524 agate lines. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1913, dally 
ind Sunday, 21,681. 
Tacoma, News. Average for year 1913, 
20,610. 

WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Oct., 


1914, daily 7,656. 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-News 
gives biggest circulation. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Regina, The Leader. Average, for Sept., 1014, 
19,489. Largest circuiation in Province 


Want-Ad Mediums 


CONNECTICUT 
N EW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Kate lc.a word. Av.’13,19,236. 
MAINE 
f paks Evening Hxoress and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
Ic. a word; 7 times, 4c. 
MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore ews carries more advertising 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Adver ising Medium of Baltimore 
MINNESOTA 
fis Minneapolis Tribune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the jlead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 


A. B. C, audit 














papers comoinea 


GUAR Northwest, carrying more paid 
tro want ads than any other daily 
t newspaper in the Twin Cities. 


Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 

dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 1o Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 
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SEW YORE 


i iba Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
i tes Chester, Pa., 7smes carnes from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 


paper. (Greatest circulation, 


(iold Mark Papers 


ILLINOI8 
Bakers' Helter (OO), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journai for bakers. Oldest, best known 
The Iniana Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 














MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool ana Cotton Reporter 
Recognized organ of the cotton anda wooien 
industries of America (OO) 

Boston Hvening 7 ranscridt (O@), established 
1830. ‘Ihe oniy gold mark daity in Boston. 

Worcester L’Obinton Publione (OO). Only 
Frencn daily among 76,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
Yhe Minneapolis FJourmai (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paperin Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwesx. 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Hage (OO) 1s VHE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on gequest. 253 Broadway, N. Y 

New York Heraid (Q@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 

Scientific Amerscan (OO) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PITTSBURG 
2) DISPATCH © 


I'he newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Journal (OO), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘lhe R. I. Bible. 


TENNESSEE 
The Memphis Commerctal-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘lennessee to nave re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘he Commercial 
Appeal passes both gualtty and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 66,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 
WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Times (Q@), !eads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconssn (@O), the 
only Goid Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves nrst consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


$120 double page, $60 a page, $30 half page, $15 quarter page 
Smaller space, 35c per agate line—Minimum, one inch 


PREFERRED POSITIONS 


PrOnt Cover. 6sccnscsdseass OURS: ae Oi os wks croxasewierias $100 
SCCONG ROVER 6 66:6 an siceisews 75 PAGS: 7; Oy 2d OF WSs sick 75 
erick eidwe een 100 Double Center [2 pages]... 150 


SPECIAL—Two Colors: $25 extra for two pages or less. For more 
than two pages, $12.50 per page. Inserts: $60 a page when fur- 
nished complete by advertiser. No less than four pages accepted. 
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In the Era 
of Prosperity 


which is now commencing, those manufac- 
turers who secure their full share of orders 
from the 6,000,000 people in Chicago and the 
territory near Chicago will have a decided ad- 
vantage. That trade alone will be enough to 
change entirely the complexion of your 
balance sheet at the end of the year. 


To those manufacturers who are in earnest, 
who really want the enormous trade Chicago 
has to give, The Chicago Tribune offers a 
service, apart from its advertising columns, 
worth many thousands of dollars. 


Full information will be given to any manu- 
facturer who is considering the Chicago field, 
provided you give us the name and character 
of your product. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 1216 Croisic Bldg., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 











